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A Pure White “Statdard’” Bathroom is the pride of the house- 


_ owner and the safeguard of domestic health. Its moderate cost and 
life-long durability make “Standard” Ware the most economical fixtures 


to instal, whether in a modest. or a luxurious home. 


‘Our book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, 
tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, 
-and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage and the name of your plumber 
and architect (if selected). 

CAUTION: Every piece of “State Ware bears our “Stated “GREEN 
and GOLD” guarantee label, and has our trade-mark ‘Steate®”’ cast on the 
outside. l’nless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it ts not "Stendasd’ 

Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are allinferior and will cost you more in the 
end. The word “Stextas is stamped on all our nickled brass fittings ; specify 
them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and 
davatory, etc. 
Address Standard Sanitary Mfq.Co Dept. M, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
Pittsburgh Showroom 949 Penn Avenue 
Offices and Shc wrooms in New York: ‘Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne @& St. Joseph Sts. 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland, 208-210 Huron Street 
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Important New Macmillan Books 














A new novel by the author of “A Friend of Casar,” “God Wills It!” “Falaise of the Blessed Voice,” etc. 


William Stearns Davis’s 


A Victor of Salamis 


A swift-moving story whose plot of. unwavering Interest follows the adventures of Glaucon, winner 


in the Isthmian mes, ou 


wed as a traitor, yet ‘‘a victor of 


Salamis’’ on the day when the little 


overmatched ships .of the allied Greeks, cornered between battle and slavery, fought and conquered 


the splendid navies of the East. 


Just ready. Cloth, $1.50, 





The Truce inthe East and Its Aftermath 


By B. L. PUTNAM wastes. author of ‘“‘The Re-Shap- 
ing of the Far East,’’ e 
Cloth, 8co., pl maps and illustrations, $3.50 net. 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch’s 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13¢c.) 


Rabbi David Philipson’s 
The Reform Movement in Judaism 


The first connected study of the most otciking jeg 
religious pheSomeron of modern times. h, $2. 


Dr. J. Allen Smith’s 
The Spirit of American Government 


A study of the Constitution; its Origin, Lge and 
Relation to Democracy. Citizen's edited by 
Professor Richard T. Ely. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net. 


Rev. R. J. Campbell’s 
The New Theology 


The public interest in this book in England is extraor- 

dinary. ‘‘The first two editions were sold out before 

seegtion and the third and fourth within the first 
eek.’’— London Letter to New York Evening Post. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 10c.) 


Prof. Edmond Meany’s 
Vancouver’s Discovery of Puget Sound 


Portraits and biographies of the men honored in the 
naming of Geographic features of Northwestern Amer- 
ica. vy the secretary of b~ Washington Loy = 
| torical Society. Cloth, $2.50 net (postage 14. net.) 


| Mr. Bolton Hall’s 
Three Acres and Liberty 


| The book is fascinating in its absolutely sane and prac- 
| tieal showing that a man may live within city limits, 
| in freedom and comfort, without overwork, heavy re- 
| sponsibility or other than very small capital. 

| IMustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net. 


| Mr. Allen French’s A Book of Veg- 
etables and Garden Herbs 


A practical handbook and planting table for the vege- 
table rden. Each vegetable is discussed by itself 
and ai ately. 


Just ready. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.75 net (postage 18c.) 


|The Life and Letters of E. Lawrence Godkin 
Edited by ROLLO OGDEN, Editor of the Mew York Evening Post. 
“If on every educated American’s most accessible shelves 


place alongside Curtis’s ‘Addresses and Orations,’ 





“The strongest, most attractive novel issued in 


months. 
John Oxenham’s The Long Road 


“It catches hold of you when you read, ne it clings 
lo after the last page has been turned.’’— Cleveland 
Leader. Cloth, $1.50. 


A chatty, gossipy story of suburban life. 
Marion F, Washburne’s 
Family Secrets 


Reading it is like having a confidential talk with an 
appreciative friend about our neighbor’s affairs—and 
there’s often a deal of satisfaction in that. Cloth, $1.25. 
A charming picture of early Colonial life. 
Mrs, Roger A, Pryor’s 
The Birth of the Nation 
The story of the Jamestown settlement and related 


matters told with a peculiar charm and Golteate touches 
of quiet humor. Iustrated, Cloth, $1.75 net, 


By the author of “The Children of the Ghetto.” 
Israel Zangwill’s Ghetto Comedies 


‘“‘He has amusing ideas, and the art of nage & de- 
licious situations in an original and erming © 
—New York Sun. loth, . 50. 


Prof. Walter Raleigh’s Shakespeare 


A new volume in the English Men of Letters series by 
the Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Oxford, author of a Voyages of the Sixteenth 
Century,’’ ete. cloth, 12mo, 75c. net (postage 10¢.) 


Supt. W. C. Bagley’s 
‘Classroom Management 


A discussion of its principles and technique by the di- 
rector of the training department in the Oswego (N. 
Y.) State Normal an Teajaing & Schoo! author o! oe 
Educative Process.’ Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Dr. C. A. Herter’s The Common 
Bacterial Infections of the Diges-. 
tive Tract and the Intoxications 
Arising from Them 

An, important study of new methods of putting an end 

to typhoid and other acute diseases, and of reducing 

the chronic, less understood infections which often 


cause obscure nervous disorders. 
Just ese Cloth, $1.50 net (postage 12c.) 


Two vols., $4.00 "~ ( postage 24¢.) 


‘Godkin’s Life’ could have its fitting 
the ‘Letters of James Russell Lowell,’ the ‘Life 


of William Lloyd Garrison’ by his sons, and Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ y , there would be lit- 
tle ground for pessimism as to the future of Democracy in America.’’—The Dia 
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A NEW BOOK BY. 


Arthur Christo + af Benson 


Now Ready 








Beside Still Waters 


Uniform with the ‘‘ Upton Letters” Crown 8vo, $1 25 net 


A record of the sentimenis, the changing. opinions, and the quiet course of life of a’ young 
man whom an unexpected legacy has freed from the nectssity of leading an active life in the 
world of affairs. The book aims to win men back to the joys of peaceful work, and simplicity, 
and friendship, and quiét helpfulness. “It is, too, a protest against the rule or tyranny of 
convention, the appetite for luxury, power, excitement, and strong sensation. 


Earlier Books by Mr. Benson 





oth Impression 


From a College Window 


Crown S8vo, $1.25 net 





“Mr. Benson has written nothing equal to this mellow and full flavored book. From 
cover to cover it is packed with personality; from phrase to phrase it reveals a thoroughly 
sincere and unaffected effort of self-expression; full-orbed and four-square, it is a piece of 
true and simple literature.”"—London Chronicle, 


roth Impression 





The Upton Letters 


Crown Svo, $1.25 net 


“A piece of real literature of the highest order, beautiful and fragraut. To review the 
book adequately is impossible... . . . It is in truth a precious thing.”—Wcek’s Survey. 

“A book that we have read and reread if only for the sake of its delicious flavor. . 
Nothing so good of its kind. . . . . The letters are beautiful, quiet, and wise, dealing with 
deep things in a dignified way.”—Christian Register. 


The Gate of Death 


Anonymous 
Uniform with ** From a College Window.” Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


“This beautiful and remarkable book. . . . Hardly any book since ‘Jn Memoriam’ has 
presented such notable claims to the consideration of popular theology. The book really pos- 
sesses uncommon beauty, and is not likely to be forgotten in a single season or a single year.’ 


—London Telegraph. 
The Letters of One 
By Charles H. Plunkett Crown 8vo, $1.25 net 


“A careful, delicate and subtle portrait of one who has renounced his lady for his liter- 


ary art. . The book is a consistent and successful study of temperament.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


Send tor N 27 and 29 W. 23d 
iingratce” = GP, Putnam’s Sons “st!"new York 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS—JUST OUT 





THE NEW EDITION or tHE WORKS anp STORIES OF 


IVAN TURGENIEFF 
Translated from the. Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood 
In fourteen volumes. Each volume sold separately. $1.25. 


“Here at last we have the entire work in fiction of perhaps 
the greatest of all novelists presented in admirable English.”— 
The Dial. 


NOW READY. 





RupDIN AND A KING LEAR OF ON THE EVE. VirGin Sor. 
THE STEPPES. FATHERS AND CHILDREN. MeEmMoirRS OF A SPORTSMAN. 
A NosieMAn’s NEst. SMOKE. THE Jew, AND OTHER STorIEs. 


THE NEW COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


HENRIK IBSEN Edited, with Introductions, by William Archer 
Eleven volumes. Each sold separately. $1.00. 


“It is an edition that should satisfy the most ardent admirers of Ibsen as long as his plays are read 
or acted. The clear print, wide spacing and good paper make it especially desirable as a reading version.’ 


—Chicago Record Herald. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


THE VIKINGS AND THE PRE- Tue LEAGUE oF YOUTH AND AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE AND 
TENDERS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. THe Wip Duck. 

BRAND. A Dott’s House AnD GHostTs. ROSMERSHOLM AND THE LADY 

Peer GyYNT. FroM THE SEA. 


NEW FICTION 
SHORT CRUISES By W. W. Jacobs 


He has perfected a certain kind of short story, the subject and matter of which he varies with the in- 
finite variety of real life. The dry fun, the original and intensely human characters, the inimitable art of 
his condensed and restrained style, those delicious bits of humor tucked away in the most apparently sober- 
minded. corners, give him a quality entirely his own. The stories in the new book are certainly among the 
_ best that he has ever written. 


THE PICKWICK LADLE and Other Collector’s Stories 
Illustrated. $1.50. By Winfield Scott Moody 


These are tales of two enthusiastic collectors, Peter Wyckoff and his wife, who in a series of most enter- 
taining and delightful adventures acquire a number of rare and precious things, sometimes to lose them again. 
They pursue their taste with true enthusiasm, but in the course of their pursuit they are sometimes diverted 
to other objects, and throughout the tales it is the charming personalities of Wyckoff and his wife that hold 
us, as much as the interest of the chase. 


THE MILITANTS By Mary R. S. Andrews 
Some Stories of Prisoners, Soldiers and Other Fighters in the World. 

New stories by the author of “The Perfect Tribute.” Tales of deep feeling and fine achievement, love 

stories and stories of struggle and principle, written with the power, sincerity and understanding that have so 

distinguished Mrs. Andrews’s stories. Illustrated $1.50. 


POISON ISLAND By Quiller-Couch 


_ “It would have to be a grown-up person incredibly far from his youth who would find in its impossibili- 
ties anything but delightful opportunity to forget tiresome realities and go back to the days when nothing in 

the realm of adventure was too wonderful to believe.”—-New York Times Saturday Review. 
“It is a story well worth reading, for who does not delight in the quest of lost treasure?”—Boston Herald. 
1.50. 


PROPHET’S LANDING By Edwin Asa Dix 


“The story is simply.told, contains many exquisite “It shows in simple terms the gremt forces that are 
scenes and some of great strength.”—Phila. Inquirer. at work everywhere in modern life. Mees om 
3 Union. 1.5) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TEAR OUT THIS 
APPLICATION 
AT ONCE 





Robert Appleton 

Company and secure 

special privileges in purchasing 
THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Seven Thousand—7,000o—copies of the magnificent First Volume of THE CATHOLIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA have been printed to fill advance subscriptions. | You may take an active 
part in publishing the Encyclopedia and thereby obtain the special privileges given to 
Auxiliary Promoters if you will take the trouble to fill out and mail the application form 
above. 

Take advantage of this opportunity at once—secure specimen pages and full information 
—enroll yourself as a-possible buyer entitled to the full benefits of the early sub- 
scribers’ discounts 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Published under auspices of the Catholic Church. 


BEARING THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF APPLETON 
32 Broad Departments, 15 Volumes, 12,000 Pages, 2,000 Beautiful Ilustrations 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, when completed, will be one of the most valu- 
able and beautiful books in the English Language. In printing, binding, make-up and illus- 
tration it is the superior of any reference work ever published. Its contents are unique and 
the information given is such as no other reference work supplies. It has long been needed 
by professional men and scholars. As there are now 25,000,000 English Speaking Catholics in 
the world, and as countless past epochs in every nation have been filled with Catholic influ- 
ence, Catholic impress and Catholic achievement, the vital significance of this new general 
source of information on all Catholic subjects will be easily recognized by the Lawyer, 
Editor, Teacher, Clergyman, Physician, Business Man and thinking readers in general. 

WRITE TO-DAY—AND LEARN MORE OF THE GREATNESS OF THIS NEW 
WORK OF REFERENCE. Mailing the application incurs no special obligation on your 
part; it merely gives you the privilege of the Auxiliary Promoters’ Discount in case you 
decide to purchase. It will be well worth your while to secure information at once. 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. 1, 1 Union Square, New York 
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. LIPPINGOTT €0., PHILADELPHIA 


1907 BOOKS of th SPRING SEASON 199)7 





A NATURE BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOUR SEASONS in the GARDEN 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


Ts BOOK on gardening for the home-maker, by the foremost amateur gardener of the 
United States, treats of all phases of the subject, from the simple bed or two along the 
fence in a city back yard, to the most ambitious garden he happy suburbanite or country 
dweller can manage without the services of a professional. Sumptuously illustrated with 27 
pictures in tints and a frontispiece in colors; decorated title page, half titles and lining papers. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.65 








HEROES ; A new volume of the “True” Series. FRANCOIS 


OF THE NAVY THE TRUE. |RABELAIS 
PATRICK HENRY By Arthur Tilley, M. A, 
IN AMERICA By George Morgan Fellow and Lecturer of King’s Col- 


Author of “John Littlejohn of J.,” lege, Cambridge. 
“The Issue,” etc. 


By Charles Morris “ee 
: The third volume o e “Frenc 
Mr. Morgan has in recent} y £ Letters Series.” 
A new volume of “Hero”| years made a special study of Mr. Arthur Tilley is well known 
Stories. It deals with our] the life and times of Patrick] @s on puthory tit La rt. 
Henry, and his book will take] f "°C. "Rensissance” bei ted 
foremost naval heroes from]; : Prem Renaissance’ Some oeeey 
its place as the standard work}as the standard work on the sub- 
the early days of the Govern-| dealing with the life of this|iect. 
; great American. * fronti portrait 
ment down to the present time. “With a frontispiece 
P .s Illustrated. Crown 8vo. and a bibliography. 12mo. 
Ilustrated. 12mo. Cloth, Cloth, $2.00 net; half levant,| Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. 
$1.25 net. Post-paid, $1.37. |$5 net: Pestage, 14c. extra. Post-paid, $1.60. 











NEW FICTION 
DISINHERITED RUNNING HORSE INN 


By Mrs. Stella M. Diring By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


An absorbing novel of love and mystery, An intense and thrilling story, the scene of 
dealing with the marriage of an aged baronet, | which is laid in England at the close of the 
the birth of his child, and the consequent dis- | Napoleonic wars, when riots threatened the 
inheritance of his former nearest of kin. Government. 

Fron‘isp ece in co’ors. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated in colors. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 








TRUE DETECTIVE ADVENTURE. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CASE 


By M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris Detective Police, Edited by Albert Keyzer 
As interesting and thrilling as any detective story from the pen of a writer of fiction. 
Illustrated. 128mo. Cloth, $1.50 








TWO IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS-—In Press 


A New Volume of the Variorum Edition of A New Romance by the Author of 
Shakespeare. “The Colonel of the Red Huzzars.” 


ANTHONY and CLEOPATRA BEATRIX OF CLARE 


By John Reed Scott 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness fiustrated in color by Clarence F. Underwood 








mosetatianinbiaienatel 














New 
Chronicles 
of 
Rebecca 


** Thénicest child in American liter- 
ature.” T. B. ALDRICH 

Mrs. Wiggin’s new story 
will be one of the most wel- 
come books of the year. Re- 
becca is a favorite in the hearts 
of thousands. She has become 
a national favorite, as she em- 
bodies a national type. Native 
wit and the wholesome charm of 
untrammeled American girlhood 
brighten every page. Rebecca’s 
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~ 


“ REBECCA” 


BY 
KATE 
DOUGLAS 

WIGGIN | 


irl mever danced 


” 


“ 4 nicer, jollter ? 
through the pages of fiction. 
THE INTERIOR 


old friends figure largely in 
these new episodes of her life 
in Riverboro,—Abijah, Mrs. 
Cobb, Emma Jane, and the 
others. It is a story glowing 
with humor, full of human 
kindness and winning realism. 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
$1.25 





The 
Popular Ballad 
By Francis B. Gummere 

An account of the origins, 
sources and classification of 
the traditional ballads of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

$1.50 net. Postage extra. 





The 


Young in Heart 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
A collection of very read- 
able essays on tennis, swim- 
ming and other recreations of 
men in off-hours. 

$1.25 net. Postage 8 cents. 





German Ideals 
of To-Day 


By Kuno Francke 
Essays bearing. directly on 
one or another phase of the 
ideals and culture of Germany 
as revealed by its literature 
and life. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents. 





The Goddess of Reason 


A fine poetic drama, dealing with dramatic contrasts: the 


ambitions and tragic climax of the French Revolution. 


By Mary Johnston 
passionate action, the soaring 
$2.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 





Life and Letters of Charles Russell Lowell By Eawara Waldo Emerson 
An interesting and scholarly record of the short career of a most distinguished son of 
Massachusetts, a brilliant graduate of Harvard University, and a gallant officer in our Civil 


War. 


Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


Postage 13 cents 





The Story of a Pathfinder 


The interesting experiences of a reporter who sought new paths for his work. 


With portrait. 


$1.25 net. 


By P. Deming 


Postage extra 





Recent Industrial Progress of Germany 


An accurate and detailed account of Germany’s industrial development during the last two 


decades. 


By Earl Dean Howard 


$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents 





Sixty-Five Years in the Life of a Teacher = By Eaward Bicks Magill 
The record of a determined struggle for a thorough education, of distinguished service 
as a teacher in several of the leading schools in this country, and the reminiscences of a 
former president of Swarthmore College. 


$1.50 net. Postage 13 cents 





Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY New York 
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MASTERS IN MUSIC 


A Concise Library upon the Thirty-two 


Greatest Composers 
EDITED BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON. 


ACH composer is taken up sepa- 
rately, a biography with frontis- 
piece portrait ‘is given, followed by 
estimates of his genius by the world’s 
greatest musical critics, and selections 
from his work, carefully edited and 
accompanied by analytical notes by 
the editor. To add to the value of the 
work for reference, a bibliography of 
the more important books and maga- 
zine articles referring to each com- 
poser, with a classified list of his chief 
works, is included. 

The principal value of ‘(Masters in Music’’ lies in the selections 
chosen to illustrate each composer’s work. There are 1152 pages 
of most carefully edited music, printed from plates engraved for this 
work. The analysis of these selections gives a clear understanding, 
not only of the style and purpose of the composer, but of the right 
way in which to play them. There are 576 pages of reading-matter 
and thirty-six insert plates showing portraits and autograph music. 


SIX VOLUMES 


VOLUME I. VOLUME II. VOLUME Iii. 

Part 1, Mozart. Part 7, Verdi. Part 13, Weber. 
Part 2, Chopin. Part 8, Haydn. Part 14, Franz. 
Part 3, Gounod. Part 9, Bizet. Part 15, Liszt. 
Part 4, Mendelssohn. Part 10, Beethoven, Piano. Part 16, Purcell. 
Part 5, Grieg. Part 11, Beethoven, Orchestral. Part 17, Strauss. : 
Part 6, Raff. Fart 12. Handel. Part 18, The Scarlattis. 

VOLUME IV. VOLUME V. VOLUME VI. 
Part 19, Rossini. Part 25, Schumann, Piano. Part 31, Rubinstein. . 
Part 20, Part 26, Schumann, Songs. Part 32, Beilini-Donizetti. 


Half-Morocco $21.00 Green Cloth, $15.00 


vorak. 

Part 21, Schubert, Orchestral. Part 27, César Franck. Part 33, Gluck. _ 
Part 22, Schubert, Songs. «Part 28, Meyerbeer. Part 34, Saint-Saéns. 
Part 23, Tschaikowsky. Part 29, Brahms, Piano. Part 35, Wagner. 
Part 24, Bach. Part 30, Brahms, Songs. Part 36, Wagner. 


TERMS FOR THE PURCHASE OF THIS WORK IN 
INSTALMENTS WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


BATES & GUILD COMPANY, Publishers 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Two Books of Notable Significance and Value 


COSMOS, THE 
SOUL, AND GOD 


By REV. C. L. ARNOLD. 


This remarkable book, recently published, 
will help to dispose of many of the difficulties 
which have long baffled profound thinkers. Dr. 
Arnold has conceived a new and important 
theory regarding the connection between mind 
and matter. It is abreast and ahead of all 
recent discoveries and should be read by every 
one who has the slightest scientific or general 
interest in this tremendoussubject. Toattempt 
to describe tlge book in this ‘announcement 
would be an injustice. Itis only necessary to 
say those who have been following the litera- 
ture and discussions of this and kindred sub- 
jects will find that Dr. Arnold's volume will 
appeal to them as no other book of recent years. 


FUTURE LIFE 


IN ANCIENT WISDOM 
AND MODERN SCIENCE 


By LOUIS ELBE. 


“ A volume of profound significance that has awakened 
the interest of two continents.""—Denver News. Times. 

“In some respects one of the most important books .of 
recent years. . . . We know of no volume where so 
much information as to recent revelations of science can 
de found as clearly and succinctly asin this volume. . , 
It is a work which every intelligent man should read, for 
no matter what his convictions on the suliject, he will 
probably change them in many respects after perusing it. 
+ _« «+ Thebook is remarkable for its candor, for lucidi' 
of -tatement, logic of argument, and the manifest determ: 
nation of the author to get at only the truth. The transila- 
tion is excellent."—PAtladelphia Inquirer. 

Each $1.20net. Postage 10 cents. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


| A.C. McCLURG & CO., CMCAGOS 


A Book Store 
At Your Door 


That is what it means to be 
Registered as a Member of 


The Union Library Association 

















In addition to the half dozen or more Catalogues 
of. Standard Library Books issued every year,which 
are sent free to Members, you can order any book 
you want from the Association and feel sure of re- 
ceiving it promptly and at the lowest market price. 
Do you have convenient access to a large Book- 
Store, where an immense stock is carried? If not, 
write the Association at once for Catalogue. Or, if 
you do have a large Book-Store at hand and want 
to save your BOOK MONEY, send it to the 
Association, where it will go further than if spent 
anywhere else. Our new Catalogue of thousands 
of standard books at discounts ranging all the way 
up to 80 per cent. sent free. Also a Free Trial Mem- 
bership and Circular fully describing who and what 
the Association is, provided you apply at once. 


THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
44 to 60 East Twenty-Third Street, New York City 


N.B.—The Association was established in 1884, and 
refers to all the leading New York Publishers. 





Some Pointers 
and Shutters 


POINTER 1 











The efficiency of a Between-the-Lenses 
shutter is in direct proportion to the rapidity 
with which it opens and closes and to the 
time the lens remains fully open. 

For the X L Sector, the duration of the 
time required to open and close the lens is 
reduced to a minimum, making the X L 
Sector Shutter the fastest of its kind on the 
market. This is true of the Sector Shutter 
AT ALL SPEEDS. 

The speed is between one second, one 
one hundred fiftieths of a second, bulb, time 
and instantaneous exposures being obtainable 
with either finger or mechanical release. 

The X L Sector Shutter is therefore the 
best Kodak and Hand Camera Shutter to 
be had AT ANY PRICE. 


TRY ONE! 


We fit them for you free of charge. 
Ask your dealer for particulars or write to 


C.P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


52 Union Square, New York City 
1514 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pleasure Planning verte Summer 


Nowhere is good music so — needed as 
y 


in the country home. Rainy days, idle evenings, 
and the intervals between outdoor sports are at 
once relieved of their tedium if you have a 


PIANOLA or PIANOLA PIANO 


No previous musical knowledge required in order to play them artistically. 
F insu year witnesses an increased demand for the Pianola in summer homes. It 





insures an abundance of whatever class of music you enjoy most—classical, popular, 
operatic, rag-time, dance-music or song accompaniments. 

Best of all, you can play the music yourself, putting your own expression and 
taste into the interpretation. The Pianola has nothing in common with the many 
instruments that play in a mechanical way, for its unequalled responsiveness 
or sensitiveness places it distinctly in a class of its own. f- 

Be sure that it is the genuine Metrostyle Pianola that you purchase. 


Although there are nearly one hundred different Piano-players in the market, 
more Pianolas have been sold than all of the others combined. It is a 


sills So pag’ the poles of Go Plancls for an tackvament Tncking the 362 Fifth Avenue 


features that have given it universal supremacy. New York 
Perhaps you have thought —pony b like to own a Pianola, but hhave deferred “ Send Catalog 13 and details of 

acting on account of the cost. io you know that our new monthly payment / K | 

system makes the expense so slight as ne ‘e be felt? Let us send you the your new purchase plan to 

full details of fie of the plan. 


THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall — 
362 Fifth Avenue, New York Street and No 


City. 
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SCHOOLS | 


OME-MAKING «2% PROFESSION 


—interesting 6§-page booklet sent on request. Cur- 
respondence courses: Health, Food, Cookery, House 
Planning, Management, Children, Nursing, Clothing, etc. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 3307¢ Armour Ave., Chicago 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year 
Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for all 
the leading colleges for women; also General 
Course and two-years’ Course for High School 
Graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of 








all kinds. For catalogue and book of views 


address the Principal 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Bradford, Mass. - 





Massachusetts, Duxbury, Post Office Box 239. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL for BOYS 


Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Pos , Har- 
vard, or business. Individual teaching. Home life. Ele- 
mentary classes for Young Boys. Laboratories. 

F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 





Massacuusetts, Lowell, 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 
For Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor ‘sports. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball, field hockey, horseback 
riding. 

Thorough preparation for 
and Radcliffe examinations. 

mits to Smith, 


3ryn Mawr 
Certificate ad- 
Vassar, Wellesley 
Wells and Mt. Holyoke. Advanced 
General Course for graduates of 
High Schools. For catalogue address 
rs. E. P. Unpernitt, M.A., 
Principal. 


For 30 Boys J H. PILLsBuRY, }’rin 

Waban School 113%. 1s" “sox 11 Waban, Mann 

Individual Instruction, Physical Athletics and Manual Training, and 
Manly School Atmosphere. Location Ideal. SUMMER CAMP. 





HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OvR School. affords 
the home student 
an oppertunity to _pur- 
sue a Complete igh 
School. Course under 
professors in leading 
American colleges and 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung. 
Amherst; History, 
Wells, of 
Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness, of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase, 
of Harvard. An emi- 
nent specialist is at the 
head of every depart- 
ment. 
Jonny F Gexuno A.M. Px.D. Students may regis- 
Professor of English. ter at any time and 
may take up complete 
2 . courses or pursue spe- 
cial branches. Special attention is given to stu- 
dents preparing for. college. We also offer in- 
struction i» Commercial and Normal Branches 
Every reader of THe INDEPENDENT who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teach- 
ing is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty- 
page catalogue and full information in regard to 
our home study courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 67, Springfield. Mass. 








~ 


fr. 
Syracuse 
University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offers, beside the regular College Courses, Me- 


chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology, Pedagogy. 

Over Forty of the leading Universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. Tui- 
tion expenses are so moderate that they are 
less than the fees in some Colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent on application. 








Nas 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

78d year begins Sept. 18th, 1907. Endowed 
Certificates to college. 

graduates and others. 8 

teachers. Native French and German. w brick gymna- 

with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field 

= — = oa8 ee ww a Se 

miles 0 on. rca a w 

WHEATON SEMINARY Notes, Mase. 





St. Margaret’s School for Girls 


48 and 50 West 54th St. (Between Sth and 6th Aves.). 
New ‘York. A high class residential and day school. New 
fire proof building specially designed for a school. Perfect 
sanitation. George Dickson, M. A:, Director; Mrs. Georg: 
Dickson, Principal, 








Mount Pleasant Academy 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
A Preparatory School with Military Training. Founded in 1814 


Also MOUNT PLEASANT HALL 
Mr. Brusie’s School for Young Boys. 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


arpa yo ns 
.f for new 8, Septem ; 
dist year begins: ) tor old boys, September 26th. 


SUMMER VACATION SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
In the hills of Westchester Co. Opens June 2, 1907. 
_ Fishing, Swimming, Tennis, Horsemanship, trips to points of 
interest, out of door life that appeals to the boy. Home influences 
and constant supervision. For further information address 
W. H. OC, LYLBURN, Trinity School, Elmsford, New York. 
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TRINITY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Re Baool well fitted to 
ic School or business. 


—e —— to 
i High 








ee a 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
ae Hall OF DICKINSON ( OLLEGE. 

Founded 17: Prepares thoroughly for ~ A college or technical school. 
Athletic field r~ well qiuipped : Rates pte: «= For par- 
ticulars apply to Gzo. Ep President, or W. A. HuTcHIson, 
A. M., Master. 


sa The Oxford College for Women, 1830-1907 
OXFORD, OHIO. One hour from Cincinnati on 0. H. & D. 





in best of rope 
JANS SHBERZER, Ph.D. (Berlin), 
THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 


An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Trains men and women for the present day . ministry. 
No doctrinal tests. Generous beneficia and scholarship 
funds. Fellowship for study abroad yiel $810, awarded 
annually to a competent graduate. Special lectureships. 
Member of the American mmittee for Lectures on the 
History of Religions. 





~MEHORY TRAINING” 


oF THE YOUNG 


A BOOK FOR ALL WHO HAVE OR LOVE CHILDREN 
$1.00 Postpaid. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York. 
~ Orations, Lectares, Sermons, Essays, etc., written to or- 


~ - Outlines furnished. Maneseripts criticised and re- 
i. _Miller’s Literary Agency, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


TRAVEL. 


EUROPE—FREE TOUR Orzanize pa Travel 


a Good 
Income. Address with stamp. George Nason, First 
Presbyterian Church, Bowen Be., 


Ideal Tour, 55 Da’ 
EUROPE (%., Lae, Antwerp Pars Zee 


Nentis, $265 
London, Chester, other cities; wy countries. 


J. PAUL GRAHAM, Principal Lawrence School, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Information about this and other tours FREE 


20 YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUN& ITINERARY 





ny of five. 
ducation, 











WM. T. SHEPHERD 


643 Boylston Street, 


SA Be TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 
ORIEN Feb. 70 days, by specially char. 
8. 4 *‘Arabic,”’ 16, " 
TO EUROPE, 3 ‘RO 


Roston 





WORLD. Program More . q 
F ©. GLARK, Times Building, New York. 





Travel University, | s., wimington, Deaware 
Travel, Education. Recreation. The best way. Italy to England, 
Jaly 2, $300, $350. $400. Scholarly leadership. 











oi books on ail 


Write ue for 
ae rogeins it today. 


cae BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Establish: W. REYNOLDS, 


and Treas. 
266-268 Webash ak eg tt. 


ROMEIKE’ Press Cutting 


Bureau 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your frie ect on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-da a r oe eprteent of 


is searched. 
Inc., 110 W. 26th yy N.Y. 


If you are about to buy a set of Books try us and see 
if we cannot offer you a bargain. If you are looking for 
a scarce or out-of-print Book, our rare book department 
is likely to find it for you. 

The H. R. HUNTTING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 











The SECRET 


of the ‘‘tidy’’ appearance 
of hundreds of men to-day 
lies in q pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


at home. Only barbers used 
to have clippers, but now 
they’re becoming as com- 
mon in homes as a comb 
or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip your beard and 
your boy’s hair. Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ‘‘woolly.’’ Try 
hardware stores for Coates ‘“‘Easy-Running.” If they 
haven’t them send to us. Send name on postal fr prices, etc, 
COATES CLIPPER CO. . - _ Worcester, Mass. 





TWO WAYS TO GO TO EUROPE 


OUR WAY DIFFERS in scores of instances from 
the other way. If you are undecided write to us for 


EUROPE IN 1907 


220 PAGES OF TOURS FREE BY MAII. 
You will learn how to travel Kotgucely in Com- 
fort, all expenses included, ont 
WITH EVERYTHING THE BEST 
80 Combinations of Buropean tours. 

Write us 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
25 Union pan te New York. 
306 Washington St., Bosto: 
1005 Chestnut’ St. Pbiuadetphle 
522 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh. 
838 EB. J Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


EUROF 


ALL EXPENSES. TOURS $295 AND UPWARD) 
JUNE 29—Ireland, Giant«’ Causeway, Bel- 

U x fest. DUBLIN EXPOSITION, Killarney Lakes, 
London, Paris, Lucerne, The Rhine, Cologne, 
Brussels, Antwerp. 45 days. 
JUNE 29--Gibralter. The Mediterranean, 
Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Lu- 
cerne, Interlaken, Heidelberg, The Rhine, 
Cologne, Brussels, Paris, Lon on, Norwalk, 
pe Re 57 days. 

ly 9—Queenstown, Cork, Killarney Lakes, 
Dabtin. Belfast, Giants’ Causeway, Gl wae 
Trossachs, Edinburgh, English Lakes, 
ter, Carnarvon, Fettws-y-Coed, Sureweburs. 
Stratiord, Warwick, Oxford, London. 
days. 


Send or Call for Itineraries. 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS, 31 West 30th Street, New a vee 
208 Washington Street, Bos 
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Hudson River Day Line 


Season Opens May 14th from New York and May 15th from Albany; 
PALATIAL STEAMERS 


“Hendrick Hudson” (Vw) “New York” 
“Albany” “Mary Powell” 


The Most jCharming Inland j/Water Trip onjthe American Continent 


Leave poten (Annex) +e “ | Leave New York, W. 42d St............+- 9.00 A. M. 
Leave New rk, Desbrosses Street...... H 40 A Leave New ce Ww. “a "Sixect praFye g.20 A. M. 
South Bound, *e Albany 8.30 A. M. 


ALL SERVICE, DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill, Hudson and Albany. 


Direct Connecting Trains on Wharves for ali Points in Catskills, 
Saratoga, and Lake George, and Easy Connections, Tickets, and 
Baggage Checked for all Points, Easf, North and West 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
Send 6 cents for a copy of Summer Excursion Book 

F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 
ANNOUNCEMENT—“Mary Powell” (Kingston boat) service opens May 27th, leaving Desbrosses Street 
1.45 P.M.; W. 42d Street, 2.00 P.M.; W. 129th Poetic 2.20 P.M. On June aod the Day ‘Line Steamer “Al- 
bany” will inaugurate a new Speci faree ee and return, leaving New York landings one 


hour later than the regular morning boat; bo service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate land- 
See Time Tables. Steamer “Hendrick sore (New) in commission May 3oth. 











BOSTON 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA 


id for Pleasure 
8 for a comprehensive TRI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 


fiel Travel. 
Gentinent. 

From Roston: 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 


From Philadelphia: 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 





From Central Wharf, Boston, 3 p.m. From 











Pine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at3 p.m. In- 
surance elfe cted at the office. Freights for the 
West and South forwarded by connecting lines. 


PASSAGE, $10.00. 


By . 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; rowage 10 cts. additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL ROUND TRIP, $18.00. 


RATES. ROUTES AND COSTS. SIGHT- OOM. 

SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH weeininse niin S's _—_e 

ADVICE AND INFORMATION. : 
BERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston For freight or passage apply to F. P. WING, 








Agent and General Manager, Central Wharf, 





Independent Travel—a NEW Way Boston, Mass. 


Save money, savetrouble. Solves the difficulties of goi 
Join AMERICAN TRAVEL OxvB, Wilmington, ‘Del. —_—— 
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American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 


Service via Tehuantepec National Railway, Mexico, 
Carrying Freight Between Atlantic and Pacific Coast Ports 


_ New York, Pacific Coast Ports, Hawaiian Islands 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
Pacific Coast Ports, New York Hawaiian Islands, New York 
SAILINGS EVERY TWENTY DAYS. SAILINGS EVERY TWELVE DAYS. 
Pacific Coast Ports, Hawaiian Islands 
WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
FLEET OF THE FOLLOWING NEW AMERICAN-BUILT STEAMERS: 
-: Tons. Tons. Tons. 
“Alaskan”... .12,000/S. S. “Maine”... .12,000/S. S. “American”.... 8,000/S. S. “Oregonian”.... 
S. S. “Californian”.. 8,000 S. “Isthmian” 


S. 
. S. “Arizonan”...12,000/S. S. “Mexican”. .12,000 
. = “Columbian”. .12,000/S. S. “Texan”... .12,000/S. S. “Hawaiian”.... 8,000 : 


“Missouri”... .12,000 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND @ CO. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST. GENERAL AGENTS. 
426 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 8 Bridge Street, New York 
H. Hackfeld 2 Co., Ltd., Theo. H. Davies 2 Co., Alexander 2 Baldwin, Ltd. 
Agents at Kahului. 


Agents at Honolulu. Agents at Hilo. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND and 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


ONLY DIRECT ROUTE: Sailings from Commercial Wharf, Boston, Tues- 
days and Saturdays at noon during the days of tourist travel. Steamers have the 
best of stateroom accommodation; are equi with all modern conveniences, which 

insure every ocean comfort and the wy oer cruises along the provincial coast are beautiful beyond description. Send 
stamp for full particulars, including illustrated booklet, etc. A. VV. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 
No. 68 Commercial Whart. 
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Health in the Hill Tops. 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Courties, N. Y., 
on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western By. 


If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for your famil: 
in a region of absolute 


HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 


pure water, pore 
‘Hou 


physicilans—then send 8 cents for postage to 
signed, or call and at free at offices below the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED “SUMMER HOMBS,”’ of 135 
= gives a list of ae 1,000 Hotels, Farms and aoe 
ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, Saatiaties. 
attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broadway, N. 


IN NEW YORK—141, ag 1180, 1354, 1393 Broadway, 
45 Nassau St., 287 4th Ave., 245 Columbus Ave., 2798 3d 
Ave., 105 West 125th 8t., “182 Sth Ave.; ; Ticket offices, 
Desbrosses and West 42d St. ferries, 56 Beaver St.; Journal 
{nformation Bureau, Columbus Circle and 59th St., Bagle 
{nformation Bureau, 26 Hast 28d St. 


IN BROOKLYN—4 Court St., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
Macon 8t., 890 Broadway, Eagle’ Information Bureau. 


On May 20th and 80th Excursion tickets at reduced ratcs 
will be sold at 425 Broadway, 1354 
hawk ene age i 8t., ving ai opp3 
awken @ erry offices, giv an 
fish colectine. * stauttal ee fome a k fe gee setura he 
D is de a ec - 
May fotn er May Set, “ukpueso 


7 TE os og Li ’ 


ALLAN LIN E “Qyineeg7? 
LIVERPOOL, 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Fast, Elegant, Without Vibration 
THE SHORTEST, AS WELL AS THE SMOOTHEST AND MOST PICTURESQUE, 
UTE TO EUROPE. 

VICTORIAN, May 24, June 21. IONIAN, May ® May 
31, June 28. VIRGINIAN, May 10, June 7, July 5. TU- 
NISIAN, May 17, June 14, July 12,’ Saloon, $65, $70, $80 and 
upwards,’ Second saloon, $42.50 to $47.50. 

Send for circular: F. Debevoise, Flatiron Building. Thos. 
Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, or H. & A, ALLAN, ontreal. 








SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twenty -Second Season on 
JUNE 26th, 1907. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the 
White Mountains, situated on the shores of 
Asquam Lake, the garden spot of New 
England. Boys of character only are ad- 
mitted. Seating, Bathing, Canoeing, Fish- 
ing, Mountain Climbing, and all outdoor 
sports. For circulars 


Address EDWIN DeMERITTE 
DeMeritte School, 180 Beacon Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















WILDMERE 
(Sebago Lake Region, Maine) 
The kind of vacation that does 
Mountain climbing, canoeing, fishing— 
the life a boy loves. Coaching trip 
through the White Loge Super- 








All Railroad and 
EUR aa Steamship tickets 
for European Travel 


including 


Rundreise System 


WERNER & CO. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 
General Passenger Agents for 


Royal Flushing Mail Route 


(The by royalty patronized route 
between England and the Continent) 


and 


Netherland State Railways 


Write for important faciliti.s for inde- 

ndent travel and party rates. 
Send us outline of your proposed tour 
and we send estimate Free of Charge. 


Correspondence of tourist agents and all those 
contemplating a trip to Europe cordially invited, 

















WROUGHT IRON 


FENCE 
And Entrance Gates 


WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental Iron Work Tree~ 
Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 
— Court Enclosures 
Specialty 
ENTER CO 


ert WAR 
NEW yore 
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ONG ISLAN 


THE IDEAL HOMELAND 











At the Door of New York City. The Most Attractive 
Territory on the Atlantic Coast. Unequalled for a 








Summer Home or All-Year Round Residence. 





SUMMER HOMES Long Island (New York’s Sea Coast), trending east and west, is cooled in summer 


by the prevailing south breezes from the occan. 250 miles of coast on ocean, sound 
and bays. 

A territory without a peer for yachting, canocing, surf and still water bathing, fishing, 
hunting, golfing, riding, driving or automobiling (nearly 1,000 miles of macadam roads). 


PERMANENT Long Island has unequalled advantages for those who contemnlate building a home 

near the city of New York. 3,964 dwellings erected on Long Island during the year 
HOMES 1905, and 4,836 in 1906. The improvements now in course of construction—the great 

tunnels, splendid railroad terminal facilities, and electric trains (nearly 200 now 
operated by electricity), brings Long Island, in matter of time—at the very thresh- 
old of the metropolis, and affords an opportunity to live in the country and attend to 
business in the city every day. This is one of the chief reasons for the enhance- 
ment of real estate values on the Island. Modern schools, churches of all denomina- 
tions, libraries and clubs located in all sections of Long Island. 








CLIMATE Long Island is claiming the attention of physicians more and more each year because 
of its favorable conditions for the promotion of health. The best possible soil to in- 

AND WATER sure good drainage and pure water. Send for booklet, “Climate of Long Island,” 
written by Dr. Le Grand Denslow, for the Medical Record. 





Long Island is without equal in fertility of soil. Its vegetables, fruits and flowers are 
SOIL PRODUCTS famed for their excellent qualities. Of easy access to the greatest market in the 

world, where good prices are realized. The Long Island Railroad Company is estab- 
lishing experiment farms in different sections of the Island. Send for book, “Lure 
of the Land,” Postage, 8c. 





The service of the Long Island Railroad Contpany is first class—express trains, parlor 
TRANSPORTATION cars, roadway protected by block signals, ballasted and laid with heavy steel rails. 

A new time table with increased train service, including additional express trains, will 
FACILITIES be put in effect about the oth of May. 
Commutation tickets are now sold at the same rate cach month, making the cost to 
the summer commuter much less than formerly. 





“Long Island Summer Resorts,” a book containing a list of hotels and boarding 
houses on Long Island, also a list of real estate agents who have cottages for sale and 
rent on the Island, free on application, or mailed upon receipt of 4c. postage by the 
General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 


263 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


A. L. LANGDON, HOWARD M. SMITH, 
Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent 
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HOTEL BRUN SWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


WEEKAPAUG INN . 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Always cool. Charming, restful spot. Tennis, Golf, 
Fishing, Boating, Touring Cars. Fresh Sea Food. 


F. C. BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I 





HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and llth Street 
New. York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
MANSION HOUSE ®8ooktrn 


Select F maly and Sumit Toe TTohsonable : 

‘a a en 0’ ble Rates. 
Coolest location in the of New Po Pig ogy 
J. C. VAN OLBAF. Rte ated 











THE REXMERE 


Best equipped hotel in Western Catskills. 


Situated in Beautiful Churchill Park, Stamford, N. 
Golf on hotel grounds; 40 rooms, with bath, en euite. 
Booking office: Miss Alexander, care Montauk Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 4700 Prospect. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 
sae ae Baas oe 


Select class of nervous and mental 
25 years’ experience; late first 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos 
ciding. O. SPENCER KINNE 








THE ADIRONDACKS’ 
MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


ON 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


A Most Delightful Lake and Moun- 
tain Resort. Atsolute exemption 
from Hay Fever. 

Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Row- 
ing, Bathing, Tennis. Superior 
Music. 


W. K. HILL, Mgr. 
Late of the Wentworth, New Castie, N. H. 


Address, 1180 Broadway, cor. 28th 
Street, New York ~ 


Phone, 4748 Madtson 














|| [Ewisé @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and we -e House-cleaning 
Articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Retgeen perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
a and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
35 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK 


Send Us 25 Cents 


To pay express charges, and we will 
deliver, aw gl oe ad- 











ae home 
S RSST STAINEL d a sam Ni sn 
the best Floor Finish made, Any ni 
the best general finish for Furniture 
and all Interior Woodwork, Contents 
— will cover 20 square feet, two 
Menti color ted: Light 
Oak, Dark Oak, Sanco, Walnut, 
Cherry, Malachite Green or Trans. 


SROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new; makes al! 
floors and all woods look beautiful; 
gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not o re the grain like 
paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows neither hee! 
marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; can be app! led 
by anybody. Booklet Free. 
Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. ¥, DETROIT, MICH. 
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<ummage MORE MILLIONS— 
a ad | USE 


your last 


ng your last ; . / Fearline 


Cre arc 
HAN EVER BEFORI 
Some to save 


Hh a, 2 ) 
Some to vive away MW Be Cause more Wom- 


Some to use agai ft, | en are telling friend 
> be my ‘ ; 
Be tore you de cide, | - a and neighbor that 


Wash all with . si es ARLINE 


~ is the 


darline hs \ Wi wal | greatest knownwash 
| Mea, | er and cleanser. TI 

—vyou ll be surprised yy ih ty er and Cleanser hat 

at the change. Those a . “S it works without 


you give away will ».\ Wie #2 Saal rubbing—hence does 
eet 


please better, but the Ay Ma ae 4, eich see 
mber will grow PTA i u at away with the worst 
nu y y | (jig xs ’ eo 7 aoe ee 
small, for PEAR-| ay ay mor Wot the on ae 
LINE. will make /i ap Wear and Tear to 
most Wash. eleates ’ j } Hs whic h Women and 
sO like NEW that y i hi 7 abric S are subjec ted | 
you | get another ] 

by old-fashioned bar | 
season s Wear out ol 


soap me thods 


__ 
j them Fis a Sees a 4 


34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


LV Sor 2 tird of « ceatary. "We ship for direct from our factory to user OY 
for a third of a century. We ship for examination and pd and le. 
guarantee safe delivery. You are out nothing if not 
to style, quality and price. , y 
We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World Ag rams 
ev selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of A, Rog So R 
Vehicles, 65styles of harness. Send for large, free catalogue. XZ A\\ 


for Elkhart Carriage & & Harness Mig. Co., sat bite bear’ ae Rein ca 


Elkhart, Indiana 
) et —r}) 


HARTSHORN HARTSHORN ‘ 
SHADE ROLLERS SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Survey of the World 


The Jamestown Tercen- 
tennial Exposition was 
opened formally on the 
26th ult., in the presence of about 100,- 
000 visitors. On land much remained to 
be done, for almost all of the buildings 
were unfinished, but at sea the exhibition 
lacked nothing except the presence of a 
few foreign ships whose arrival had 
been delayed. In the fleet of thirty-eight 
ships of the United States, the growth 
of our ‘navy was represented by various 
types, from the old cheese-box monitor, 
“Canonicus,” to the “Connecticut” and 
other 16,000-ton battleships of the latest 
model. Among the twelve foreign ships 
(others are soon to arrive) were cruisers 
from the British, German, Austrian and 
Argentine navies. Early in the morning 
the “Mayflower,” bearing President 
Roosevelt, joined the fleet and was greet- 
ed by the customary salute of twenty-one 
guns from the assembled ships and the 
adjacent fort. Members of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, Cabinet Ministers and oth- 
ers came down from Washington on a 
large steamship. After the President 
had received the foreign naval com- 
manders and reviewed the fleet, the open- 
ing exercises on land took place, begin- 
ning with prayer by Bishop Randolph. 
Harry St. George Tucker, president of 
the exposition, in his address of welcome, 
spoke first of the causes which led to the 
settlement of Jamestown. Then, after 
pointing to the evidence of the power 
and prosperity of the descendants of the 
early settlers, he said to Mr. Roosevelt: 

“But, Mr. President, these are but as sound- 
ing brass or as tinkling cymbal unless the 


spiritual, the idealistic, the patriotic sentiments 
of our people are simulated and cherished. 


Mr. Roosevelt 
at Jamestown 


It has been your proud privilege to do much 
to turn the public mind toward high. ideals, 
and we humbly trust that it may yet be your 
privilege to do much more for the cause of 
civil liberty. You have boldly challenged to 
battle those who, in your judgment, would 
curtail the ancient principle; the final outcome 
cannot be in doubt; an iron nerve, a dauntless 
courage—with which you are happily pos- 
sessed—will be your support throughout the 
conflict.” 

In the early part of President Roosevelt’s 
long address the most notable passage, 
perhaps, was that in which he heartily 
welcomed “the representative of the 
mighty island empire of Japan; that em- 
pire which, in learning from the West, 
has shown it had so much, so very much, 
to teach the West in return.” He ex- 
pressed an earnest wish for the welfare 
of all the nations represented : 

“The world has moved so far that it is no 
longer necessary to believe that one nation 
can rise only by thrusting another down. All 
far-sighted statesmen, all true patriots, now 
earnestly wish that the leading nations of man- 
kind, as in their several ways they struggle 
constantly toward a higher civilization, a 
higher humanity, may advance hand in hand, 
united only in a generous rivalry to see which 
can best do its allotted work in the world. 
I believe that there is a rising tide in human 
thought which tends for righteous interna- 
tional peace; a tide which it behooves us to 
guide through rational channels to sane con- 
clusions; and all of us here present can well 
afford to take to heart St. Paul’s counsel: ‘If 
it be eager as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.’” 

The greater part of his address was his- 
torical. Toward the end of it he spoke 
of the “darigers that spring from popular 
self-government tried on a scale incom- 
parably vaster than ever before in the 
history of mankind, and from an abound- 
ing material prosperity greater also than 
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anything which the world has hitherto 
seen”: 


“In industrial matters our enormous pros- 
perity has brought with it certain grave evils. 
It is our duty to try to cut out these evils 
without at the same time destroying our well- 
being itself. This is an era of combination 
alike in the world of capital and in the world 
of labor. Each kind of combination can do 
good, and yet each, however powerful, must 
be opposed when it does ill. At the moment 
the greatest problem before us is how to ex- 
ercise such control over the business use of 
vast wealth, individual, but especially cor- 
porate, as will insure its not being used against 
the interest of the public, while yet permitting 
such ample legitimate profits as will encourage 
individual initiative. It is our business to put 
a stop to abuses and to prevent their recur- 
rence, without showing a spirit of mere vin- 
dictiveness for what has been done in’ the 
past.” 


Burke, in his efforts for economic re- 
form, had combined unshakable resolu- 
tion in pressing the reform with a pro- 
found temperateness of spirit, which 
made him, while bent on the extirpation 
of the evil system, refuse to cherish an 
unreasoning and vindictive ill will toward 
the men who had benefited by it: 


“This is the exact spirit in which this coun- 
try should move to the reform of abuses of 
corporate wealth. The wrongdoer, the man 
who swindles and cheats, whether on a big 
scale or a little one, shall receive at our hands 
mercy as scant as if he committed crimes of 
violence or brutality. We are unalterably 
determined to prevent wrongdoing in the fu- 
ture; we have no intention of trying to wreak 
such an indiscriminate vengeance for wrongs 
done in the past as would confound the inno- 
cent with the guilty. Our purpose is to build 
up rather than to tear down. We show our- 
selves the truest friends of property when we 
make it evident that we will not tolerate the 
abuses of property. We are steadily bent on 
preserving the institution of private property; 
we combat every tendency toward reducing 
the people to economic servitude; and we care 
not whether the tendency is due to a sinister 
agitation directed against all property, or 
whether it is due to the actions of those mem- 
bers of the predatory classes whose anti-so- 
cial power is immeasurably increased because 
of the very fact that they possess wealth.” 


Other republics had fallen because the 
interests of a class had been considered 
before the interests of the whole. “We 
are resolute in our purpose not to fall 
into such a pit. This great republic of 
ours shall never become the government 
of a plutocracy, and it shall never become 
the government of a mob.” When 
Mr. Roosevelt touched the electric but- 
ton very little machinery was set in mo- 
tion, but a thousand flags were unfurled. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


a P To the criticisms by labor 
Undesirable apr £ his ref 
Citizens” organizations Oo is reter- 
ence (in his letter of Octo- 
ber 8th, 1906) to Moyer and Haywood 
as “undesirable citizens,” President 
Roosevelt has made reply, in a letter ad- 
dressed on the 22d ult. to Honore 
Jaxon, of Chicago, chairman of the 
Cook County Moyer-Haywood Confer- 
ence, who, in behalf of that association, 
had sent to the President a protest, as- 
serting that the latter’s words in the let- 
ter of October 8th were “designed to in- 
fluence the course of justice” in the ap- 
proaching trial of Moyer and Haywood 
for murder. The President says: 

“TI entirely agree with you that it is im- 

proper to endeavor to influence the course of 
justice, whether by threats or in any similar 
manner. For this reason I have regretted 
most deeply the action of such organizations 
as your own in undertaking to accomplish this 
very result in the very case of which you 
speak. For instance, your letter is headed, 
‘Cook County Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone Con- 
ference,’ with the headlines, ‘Death cannot, 
will not and shall not claim our brothers.’ 
This shows that you and your associates are 
not demanding a fair trial, or working for a 
fair trial, but are announcing in advance that 
the verdict shall only be one way, and that 
you will not tolerate any other verdict. Such 
action is flagrant in its impropriety, and I join 
heartily in condemning it.” 
It is absurd, he continues, to suppose 
that because any man is on trial for a 
given offense he is therefore to be freed 
from all criticisms upon his general con- 
duct and manner of life. He had spoken 
of Mr. Harriman, on the one hand, and 
of Messrs. Debs, Moyer and Haywood, 
on the other, as being equally undesira- 
ble citizens. This was not designed to 
influence either the trial of Moyer and 
Haywood or the suits against Harri- 
man. He had neither expressed nor in- 
dicated any opinion as to whether Moyer 
and Haywood were guilty of the mur- 
der of Governor Steunenberg: 


“But no possible outcome either of the trial 
or the suits can affect my judgment as to the 
undesirability of the type of citizenship of those 


whom I mentioned. essrs. Moyer, Haywood 
and Debs stand as ‘representatives of those 
men who have done as much to discredit the 
labor movement as the worst speculative finan- 
ciers or most unscrupulous employers of labor 
and debauchers of Legislatures have done to 
discredit honest capitalists and fair-dealing 
business men. They stand as the representa- 
tives of those men who, by their public utter- 
ances and manifestoes, by the utterances of 
the papers they control or inspire, and by the 
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words and deeds of those associated with or 
subordinated to them, habitually appear as 
guilty of incitement to or apology for blood- 
shed and violence. If this does not constitute 
undesirable citizenship, then there can never 
be any undesirable citizens. The men whom 
I denounce represent the men who have aban- 
doned the legitimate movement for the uplift- 
ing of labor, with which I have the most 
hearty sympathy; they have adopted practices 
which cut them off from those who lead this 
legitimate movement. In every way I shall 
support the law-abiding and -upright repre- 
sentatives of lakor, and in no way can I better 
support them than by drawing the sharpest 
possible line between them on the one hand 
and, on the other hand, those preachers of 
violence who are themselves the worst foes 
of the honest laboring man.” 


The complainants, he adds, would be en- 
tirely within their right if they should 
merely express an opinion that Moyer 
and Haywood are “desirable citizens,” 
altho in that case he should take frank 
issue with them “and should say that, 
wholly without regard to whether or not 
they are guilty of the crime for which 
they are now being tried, they represent 
as thoroughly undesirable a type of citi- 
zenship as can be found in this country,” 
a type which existed among capitalists as 
well as among wage workers. He had 
been condemned by some capitalists, as 
well as by some labor men, for his refer- 
ence to “undesirable citizens” : 


“I am as profoundly indifferent to the con- 
demnation in one case as in the other. I 
challenge as a right the support of all good 
Americans, whether wage workers or capi- 
talists, whatever their occupation or creed, 
or in whatever portion of the country they 
live, when. I condemn both the types of bad 
citizenship which I have held up to reproba- 
tion. It seems to me a mark of utter insin- 
cerity to fail thus to condemn both, and to 
apologize for either robs the man thus apol- 
ogizing of all right to condemn any wrong- 
doing in any man, rich or poor, in public or 
in private life. You say you ask for a ‘square 
deal’ for Messrs. Moyer and Haywood. So 
do I. When I say ‘square deal’ I mean a 
square deal to every one; it is equally a 
violation of the policy of the square deal for 
a capitalist to protest against denunciation of 
a capitalist who is guilty of wrongdoing and 
for a labor leader to protest against the de- 
nunciation of a labor leader who has been 
guilty of wrongdoing. I stand for equal jus- 
tice for both, and so far as in my power lies 
I shall uphold justice whether the man ac- 
cused of guilt has behind him the wealthiest 
corporations, the greatest aggregation of riches 
in the country, or whether he has behind him 
the most influential labor organization in the 
country.” 


The letter has been greeted by a 
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chorus of -loud and bitter denunciation 
from labor organizations and leaders. 
There is a movement, originating in 
Milwaukee, for a general protest by 
parades and mass meetings on a day to 
be set apart for such a demonstration. 
& 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, 
who recently arrived in 
Washington, denies the 
published report that the purpose of his 
visit was to ask for delay with respect 
to an indictment said to have been 
found against him in Idaho. There has 
been, he says, no official announcement 
of such an indictment. District-Attor- 
ney Ruick, who was called to Washing- 
ton, is said to have brought a statement 
of the evidence laid before the grand 
jury. It is explained that the Depart- 
ment of Justice sent for him in order 
that it might have information as to the 
condition of all the land cases in his dis- 
trict, where a change of judges was im- 
pending. The proceedings by which it 
is said that the Senator was affected ex- 
cite interest because he has been em- 
ployed as special counsel to prosecute 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone. There 
is evidence of bitter factional differences 


Land and 
Trust Cases 


‘in the Republican party of the State, 


and it is asserted that Mr. Ruick is at- 
tached to the faction which is hostile to 
the Senator. Some say that the pro- 
ceedings before the grand jury may in- 
directly affect the coming trial of 
Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, be- 
cause Senator Borah was general coun- 
sel for the accused Barber Lumber Com- 
pany, and the late ex-Governor Steunen- 
berg was the company’s agent. 

Binger Hermann, recently a member of 
Congress from Oregon, and for several 
years Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, was acquitted, at Washington, 
last week, at the end of a long trial upon 
the charge that with evil purpose he ha‘ 
destroyed thirty-five letter books of the 
Office. The jury was out twenty-one 
hours. Mr. Hermann is soon to be tried 
in Oregon upon an indictment for con- 
spiracy in connection with land frauds 
involving the Blue Mountain forest re- 
serve. The Government appears to 
have won an easy victory in its pro- 
ceedings against the associations of 
wholesale and retail druggists which 
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have been grouped under the general 
title of the Drug Trust. It is announced 
that all but nine of the ninety-two de- 
fendants have decided not to oppose the 
Government’s application for an injunc- 
tion. They were accused of violating the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law. As direct- 
ed by a resolution of Congress, the 
Bureau of Corporations is engaged in a 
searching investigation as to what has 
been called the Lumber Trust. At pres- 


ent its agents are collecting evidence as 
to the large increase of prices in 1906 
and during the last ten years. 


& 


In an interview at Cincinnati, on 
the 27th ult., Secretary Taft said 
that owing to the satisfactory 
condition of Cuba, and to Governor 
Magoon’s success in gaining the confi- 
dence of all parties, he thought that the 
United States could withdraw from the 
island not later than in September, 1908. 
For some weeks the 8,000 cigar- 
makers employed by the Trust have been 
on strike, and have been drawing funds 
for their support from the 5,000 em- 
ployees of the independent manufac- 
turers. These 5,000 were locked out on 
Monday last. In all, about 20,000 work- 
men are affected. Governor Magoon 
recently invited the leading bankers to 
a conference, at which he suggested that 
they should put into’ circulation a part 
of the $14,000,000 which had accumu- 
lated in the treasury. They replied that 
they did not care to borrow the money, 
even upon easy terms, because they al- 
ready had an ample supply. He has de- 
cided to use a part of the accumulated 
surplus in the construction of roads. 


& 


_Cuba 


A treaty of peace was 
signed at Amapala, on 
the 23d ult., by repre- 
sentatives of Salvador and Nicaragua. 
It provides for a general Central Amer- 
ican peace conference, to be held in the 
near future at some point in Nicaragua, 
and also for a commercial treaty to gov- 
ern trade between the two contracting 
republics. In Honduras there will soon 
be a general election, at which a Presi- 
dent and members of Congress will be 
chosen. The present provisional Gov- 


Peace in 
Central America 
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ernment, set up there by Nicaragua, has 
appointed General Estrada, of Nica- 
ragua, commander of the revolutionist 
forces, which are pursuing the remnant 
of President Manuel Bonilla’s army. 

The two men from Guatemala who 
recently assassinated, in the city of 
Mexico, General Manuel Barillas, the 
exiled ex-President of their republic, 
have made to the Mexican authorities a 
full confession, asserting that they were 
sent from Guatemala, with orders to kill 
Barillas, by General José Lima, now the 
Guatemalan commander-in-chief and a 
prominent supporter of President Ca- 
brera. They say that they were also 
hired and directed to kill General To- 
ledo, but cquld not find him. The Mex- 
ican Government asks that General Lima 
be held for extradition. 


& 


. . The greater part of Iloilo, 
rruaPPine chief city of the island of 

Panay, was destroyed by fire 
on April 19th, and about 7,000 natives 
lost their dwellings. Owing to the efforts 
of the soldiers and the constabulary, the 
business part of the city was saved. 
Iloilo is an important port, from which 
large quantities of sugar and other prod- 
ucts are shipped. On the following 
day, the dwellings in the southeastern 
part of Manila were burned. An area of 
100 acres was swept by the fire, and 4,000 
Filipinos were made homeless. As on 
the preceding day in Iloilo, very high 
winds prevailed and the flames spread 
quickly. The earthquake shocks on 
the 19th caused no loss of life and but 
very little loss of property. 


& 


The most embarrassing 
wrenet Lapves thing that the French 
Government has now to 
handle is a complication of labor diffi- 
culties in many different forms. The 
general public is most concerned with 
the strike of the provision workers of 
Paris, who are attempting to starve the 
capital into compliance with their de- 
mands for increase of wages and better 
treatment. It began with a strike of the 
bakers on April 11th, which was intend- 
ed to close all except the co-operative 
bakeries managed by the men themselves 
and the establishments of individual 


Troubles 
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bakers having no employees. The strike 
was not very successful, as only 600 out 
of some 2,500 establishments were closed. 
The Government made arrangements by 
which the military bakeries could be 
drawn upon if necessary. This was fol- 
lowed a week later by a strike of the 
waiters and some of the cooks in the 
cafés and restaurants. Sealed orders 
were sent out in the afternoon to be 
opened at 6 o'clock, so just before the 
rush of the dinner hour most of the res- 
taurants found themselves without wait- 
ers. Some were obliged to close; in 
others the patrons waited upon them- 
selves, with such assistance as the pro- 
prietors, maids and the messenger boys 
could give. The grievances of the gar- 
cons de café were that they had not been 
granted the weekly day of rest provided 
for by the new law; that they are refused 
the right to wear mustaches, and that 
they are robbed of their pourboires by 
the proprietors. The custom in the cafés 
is that all the tips received are turned 
into a box in the safe. Every fortnight 
or month the box is opened, and the 
value of all broken dishes and lost or in- 
jured table utensils is subtracted. Then 
the wages of some helpers and certain 
running expenses are taken out of the 
fund, and what is left is divided among 
the landlord, the mditre d’hotel and the 
waiters themselves. Among the general 
expenses paid from the pourboire box 
are the letter paper, toothpicks, matches 
and billiard chalk used by the patrons of 
the café. After a few days the restau- 
rant keepers agreed to relinquish their 
share of the tips, to give the waiters a 
day off each week, and to permit them 
to wear mustaches. But they still hold 
out against a recognition of the Waiters’ 
Union, altho Premier Clemenceau ad- 
vises them to recognize it and submit the 
questions to arbitration. A bill has been 
introduced into the Chamber of Deputies 
forbidding any employer to restrict the 
right of his employees to wear mustaches, 
which were in ancient Gaul the sign 
of the free man. Premier Clemen- 
ceau has not been entirely successful in 
carrying out his policy of preventing the 
employees of the Government from affili- 
ating with the labor unions. The De- 
partment Council of the Seine, to which 
was referred the case of M. Négre, sec- 
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retary of the School Teachers’ Union, 
decided not to dismiss him, holding that 
there was no formal law against the affil- 
iation of the Teachers’ Union with the 
General Labor Federation, which M. 
Négre, in an open letter to M. Clemen- 
ceau, had advocated. M. Négre pleaded 
in self defense that in signing the letter 
he was merely acting in his official ca- 
pacity as secretary in obedience to the 
commands of the Union. The same 
question has come up in regard to the 
unions of the postmen and telegraph op- 
erators, who claim the right to join with 
other labor organizations and strike with 
them. M. Clemenceau’s position is that 
the civil servant is not an ordinary work- 
ing man, but a privileged person. He 
has a fixed salary and a permanent posi- 
tion, independent of supply and demand. 
His children are given gratuitous col- 
lege education. He is allowed special 
railroad rates and receives a pension 
from the State. Therefore, according to 
M. Clemenceau, he owes the community 
certain duties, among which is the re- 
nunciation of the right to abandon work 
by concerted action. The postal em- 
ployees, who signed the open letter to 
the Premier threatening him in imperti- 
nent language with a general strike, have 
been dismissed from the service. A 
new organization which is assuming con- 
siderable power in France is that of the 
independent workingmen called the “Yel- 
lows,” to distinguish them from the 
“Reds,” or the socialistic and revolution- 
ary unions. At a recent congress of the 
Yellows at Paris, 852 agricultural and 
urban organizations were represented. 
The president, M. Biétry, announced 
that the object of the association was to 
oppose all monopolies, state as well as 
private, and to free the workingmen 
from the double tyranny of the employer 
and the Union. He said that the Yel- 
lows stood for decentralization, individ- 
ual rights, private property and free as- 
sociation. 
a 

In spite of threats and ru- 
mors the Russian Duma 
still remains in session. 
Whether it is accomplishing anything 
worth while remains to be seen. The 
finance committee is continuing its ex- 
amination of the budget or Government 


The Struggle 
of the Duma 
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appropriation bill, notwithstanding the 
refusal of Premier Stolypin to allow 
them to ask aid of outside experts in their 
consideration of the bill. Even Prince 
Lvoff, the head of the famine relief com- 
mission, was refused admittance to the 
Tauride Palace; tho after a long wait he 
was allowed to go to the Secretary’s office 
in company with a police agent to listen 
to the conversation. The finance commit- 
tee has already cut down the Govern- 
ment estimates by $11,500,000. The trepi- 
dation manifested by the bureaucracy 
over any critical examination of the fi- 
nances of the Empire has increased the 
suspicion with which foreign investors 
regard Russian bookkeeping, and if the 
Duma is dismissed now it may be diff- 
cult in the future to raise loans. 
From official figures it appears that since 
August 1,080 men and women have been 
hanged or shot by these summary 
courts-martial. During the same period 
1,242 officials and policemen have been 
assassinated. Probably as many more 


innocent bystanders have suffered. 
The committee appointed by the Duma 
to investigate the torture of prisoners in 


the Baltic Provinces confirm the rumors 
of horrible brutality. Men, women and 
children suspected of disloyalty or re- 
bellion or of! knowledge of such were 
shot or put to death by torture. Many 
of the details cannot be printed. Bones 
were broken, finger nails and hair torn 
out and salt rubbed into the wounds 
produced by flogging. The Czar has 
adopted a new policy, that of personal 
interviews with the members of the 
Duma. He had a half hour’s conversa- 
tion with President Golovin on the work 
of the Duma and also received groups of 
the peasant Deputies. A more exact 
classification of the Duma according to 
party can now be given than that of Mr. 
Aladin published in our last number. 
According to their own declarations the 
members are divided as follows, begin- 
ning on the Left: Social Democrats, 64; 
Revolutionary Socialists, 34; People’s 
Party Socialists, 14; Workingmen’s 
Party, 100; Mohammedans, 11; Cos- 
sacks, 17; Constitutional Democrats 
(Cadets), 91; Polish, 46; Independents, 
51; Moderates and Octobrists, 32; Mon- 
archists, 22. 
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King Leopold on his re- 
turn to Brussels found it 
impossible to induce Count 
de Smet de Naeyer to retain 
his position as Premier. He then 
called upon M. de Troos, who was Min- 
ister of the Interior in the late Cabinet, 
to form a new Ministry, but M. de 
Troos has not been successful in finding 
men who would take office at this junc- 
ture. The Liberal Radicals and Social- 
ists have adopted formal protests against 
the action of the King in withdrawing 
the Mining Bill after it had passed the 
Chamber in an amended form. They 
contend that the bill was then in the 
hands of the Senate and the King had 
no power over it until its passage by the 
Senate, when he could have vetoed it. 
——tThe election in Spain resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Conserva- 
tive party, which is now in power. Out 
of 404 seats in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties the Conservatives will have 256, 
Liberals 61, Democrats 8, Republicans 
32, Catalanists' 17, Carlists 16, and 
minor parties 8. The Cabinet has passed 
the naval estimates, which amount to 
$10,000,000. This is an increase of 
$3,000,000 over the last budget, and the 
increase is to be maintained for eight 
years. The Imperial Conference of 
colonial Premiers now in session in 
London has approved of the plan, ta- 
bled last week, providing for a General 
Staff of the Empire, which is to study 
the question of the defense of the Brit- 
ish possessions, to furnish military in- 
formation to the several Governments 
and to advise them regarding the train- 
ing and organization of troops in order 
to secure greater unity and efficiency. 
On the question of imperial naval de- 
fense the Premiers declared themselves 
in favor of the discontinuance of the 
colonial contributions, which have hith- 
erto gone into the general naval expendi- 
ture, and the substitution of a system by 
which the colonies may man and keep 
a certain number of ships to be supplied 
by Great Britath and undertake to 
maintain stations for coaling, ammuni- 
tion and food. General Botha wants the 
Transvaal Government to be permitted 
to raise and equip a force of 40,000 men 
to keep order among the natives. 


Foreign 
Notes 
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BY SERENO E. BISHOP, D.D. 


Senior Survivinc MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp 1n Hawati. 


M ORE than six years ago Hawaii 


entered the national system of 
the United States as a_ Terri- 
tory. As such it has continued to fulfil 
its part in an orderly and efficient man- 
ner. This fact implies that it did not at 
that time need to be Americanized, hav- 
ing already taken on the qualities of 
Americanism. It had previously be- 
come American in 
its republican 
form of govern- 
ment and in its so- 
cial as well as po- 
litical institutions 
and the dominant 
form of sentiment 
pervading them. 
It was _ already 


well prepared as a 
community to take 


its place as one of 
the constituent 
portions of the 
great Union. 
What Hawaii now 
needs, therefore, is 
not to be Amer- 
icanized. That has 
already been ac- 
complished. She 
now needs to be 
strengthened, con- 
firmed, permanent- 
ly established and 
solidly rooted in 
that character 
against all inter- 
fering and _  con- 
flicting tendencies. 

That Hawaii is a community charac- 
teristically American is at once apparent 
to the traveler arriving at Honolulu 
from whatever direction he crosses the 
ocean. If from California, the visitor 
still finds himself in an American at- 
mosphere and not in an alien one. The 
town is American in aspect, the customs 
and institutions are American. The 
leading and prominent elements in the 
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community are markedly American, not- 
withstanding a numerical preponderance 
of brown Asiatics and Hawaiians, be- 
sides Portuguese. The current speech 
is English of the American accent. 
The newsboys cry American papers. The 
street Cars are swift American trolleys. 
The -vehicles’ are of* American style. 
American stores and warehouses line the 
streets. The law, 
medical and other 
offices bear Amer- 
ican names. Fa- 
miliar American 
churches point up- 
ward their spires. 
The _ vegetation 
only is that of 
lands without 
frost — palms, ba- 
nanas and flame- 
trees. And the 
easy - going Ha- 
waiian rides the 
billow on his surf- 
board, or  lithely 
capers in his ques- 
tionable hula. 

If the tourist 
has come from the 
Orient he finds an 
anticipation of the 
home land in this 
American Hawaii. 
He has struck 
America’s great 
outpost in the 
Pacific! If he 
comes from the 
Australian _colo- 
nies he finds himself not among Brit- 
ishers, but among people of the some- 
what strange American tone and fash- 
ion of life, as well as of Yankee ac- 
cent of speech, people who say “lay-dy” 
and not “ly-dy,” “today” and not “to- 
die.” Honolulu is a very markedly 
American town. Somehow the process 
of Americanizing has been most efficient 
and successful. Its color and hue have 
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sunk deep into the life of the community 
with clear and permanent tone. 

The American character of Hawaii is 
obvious to notice in the type of men 
who conduct its affairs, who are mainly 


Americans. Such are nearly all the pro- 
fessional men. The lawyers are almost 
exclusively Americans. Such are all the 
judges of the various courts, except in 
rural district courts, where native Ha- 
waiians often preside. The medical men 
are usually American, altho a number of 
Japanese doctors minister to their own 
people. The great majority of school- 
teachers are Americans, altho many na- 
tives and part whites teach in lower 
grades of country schools. In like man- 
ner, aside from Asiatic trade, only white 
men, chiefly Americans, conduct mer- 
cantile and banking business, except that 
in the lower grades of trade Asiatics, 
Portuguese and part- Hawaiians are 
much employed. But all these use our 
English tongue as the organ of business. 

The commercial life of Hawaii is 
mainly American, altho some leading 
British and German houses of long 
standing continue prominent. The su- 
gar plantations provide the great back- 
bone of our business; and these are pre- 
dominantly in American hands. Sub- 
ordinate labor on the plantations, how- 
ever is mainly other than American, be- 


TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN ONE OF 
ing largely. Japanese, then Chinese, 
Portuguese and Hawaiian. The lower 
grades of mechanical labor thruout 
Hawaii have also largely fallen into the 
hands of the Japanese. 

In nothing has the Americanizing of 
Hawaii become more complete than in 
our educational system. That system 
began to be organized by our mission- 
aries at a very early period of their 
labors. The leading schools are almost 
entirely in American hands, with a few 
teachers of British origin. The sole 
medium of instruction is the English 
language, which the children of all races 
are required to learn. A number of 
Chinese and Japanese schools are main- 
tained, which are taught at later hours 
than the Government schools. Our two 
advanced academies, the Honolulu High 
School and Oahu College, annually grad- 
uate many pupils of both sexes into 
American colleges. Besides these are 
a number of ably conducted boarding 
and industrial schools, for both sexes of 
native Hawaiians, which are on private 
foundations. All of these are under 
American teachers, with the exception of 
a few hundred girls under English sis- 
ters and French nuns. 

Probably nothing is more completely 
significant of the high and clear Amer- 
ican character of our community than 
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the style and-tone of our three English 
daily papers, the other daily being Jap- 
anese. Journalism necessarily conforms 


to the prevailing sentiment of the com- 
munity. The papers have to talk as the 


people think and feel. If the ethical and 
social tone of the public is high and 
clean, then such is the tone of the papers. 
The tone of our three Honolulu dailies 
is as clean as in any town of Massachu- 
setts or Iowa. It habitually expresses 
the ruling sentiment of a Puritan com- 
munity. Read our papers, and you real- 
ize that we are effectually American, 
ethically, socially and politically. 

It is by no accident that Hawaii has 
become thus wonderfully Americanized, 
and fitted for its place in the American 
Union, altho it is not a result of definite 
human design working for that specific 
end. It has rather been the result of a 
very marked Divine Providence, mar- 
shaling potent influences in succession. 
The process began with the wonderfully 
prosperous effort, commenced in 1820 by 
American missionaries, to Christianize 
the Hawaiian pagans. That work rap- 
idly prevailed under the marvelous nour- 
ishing of the Divine Spirit, and in thirty 
years had transformed the ignorant bar- 
barians into a Christian nation, with a 
liberal constitutional government, a well- 
ordered judiciary and a strong educa- 


tional system. The missionaries were 
Americans, and imparted an American 
tone to the new Hawaiian institutions. 
They naturally attracted to themselves 
other Americans of ability and similar 
character and sentiment. The sudden 
growth of an American State in the 
neighboring California then arose to con- 
firm Hawaii’s American tendencies. The 
American dominant community thus 
grew up, and has gradually shaped 
everything in commercial, political, social 
and religious life to the American type 
and tone. So now, after nearly ninety 
years of this progressive work, you find, 
flung far out here in the mid-Pacific, a 
strong American community dominant 
in Hawaii, and shaping everything here 
to its own form and likeness. 

And yet it cannot be.confidently as- 
serted that this dominance of American- 
ism is wholly out of danger from internal 
tendencies. It rules supreme in all the 
upper strata of the social system. But it 
still lacks what is so very needful—a. co- 
operative support from the majority of 
the laboring classes and from rural com- 
munities. Unfortunately, those classes 
and communities are largely Asiatic and 
alien to European and American origin. 
In the absence of any very recent census 
of the rapidly changing population of 
these Islands, I may give the following 
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as a rough estimate of the various nation- 
alities composing it. There are: 
Of English-speaking people, as follows: 


Anglo-Saxon 
Teutonic 
Part Hawaiians 
f races in general American 

sympathy : 
Pure Hawaiians 
Portuguese 

Of Asiatics : 
Japanese 
Chinese 


It is thus apparent that over one-half 
of our population mainly of the laboring 
class, are Asiatic, and practically incapa- 
ble of assimilating to American ideals, 
altho of great ability and practical capac- 
ity. Their sympathies and ideals are 
quite unlikely to become converted to an 
American type. 

The Portuguese immigrants, altho il- 
literate, are a superior laboring class, of 
great intelligence and of Christian ethical 
ideals, especially as to sexual morals. 
They readily incline to Americanization, 
and will make valuable American citi- 
zens. They tend to rapid increase, both 


by immigration and by great natural 


fecundity. But there is needed a con- 
siderable rural population of genuine 
American character, to be in close contact 
with these Portuguese, in order to mold 
them into the right shape. 

It becomes increasingly evident that, 
for the maintenance and progress of 
healthy Americanism, Hawaii requires a 
large influx of American farmers. We 
néed the creation of a large number of 
rural American communities thruout our 
Islands. Of farming communities of 
such a character we have as yet only one 
of any size. Twenty miles north of our 
city, at Wahiawa, has grown up a fine 
little settlement -of less than twenty 
American families, who are very profit- 
ably engaged in the culture and canning 
of pineapples. They are connected by 
railway with Pearl Harbor and Hono- 
lulu. 

In the adjacent district of 50 square 
miles of moist, cool and fertile upland, 
lying at from 600 to 1,200 feet altitude, 
is room for 1,200 white families to en- 
gage prosperously in farming. That 
land is now unoccupied except for pas- 
turage of cattle. It is too dry for sugar 
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cane, which requires abundant moisture 
thruout the year. Pineapples would 


* prosper on that land, and abundant win- 


ter and spring crops of produce would be 
profitably cultivated. Farmers in that 
district would enjoy an immediate pros- 
pect of a profitable sale of ordinary 
produce by cheap transportation to 
Honolulu, but more especially to the 
large town which is certain in a short 
time to grow up at Pearl Harbor, half 
way between them and Honolulu. I am 


’ figuring on the certainty of an enormous 


development of steam traffic consequent 
on the opening of the Panama Canal, as 
well as earlier from the Tehuantepec 
Railroad. This will speedily render 
Honolulu harbor inadequate for the in- 
creased: shipping and compel a rapid 
growth at the neighboring port. 

Other favorable localities for Amer- 
ican farmers abound on this island and 
on Mano and Hawaii. I have no doubt 
that within ten years satisfactory loca- 
tions could be secured for the occupancy 
of five thousand enterprising American 
families in cool and healthy upland dis- 
tricts. Many products have already been 
proved to be profitable for exportation. 
Besides pineapples and bananas, which 
are somewhat perishable, the canning of 
pineapples is profitably carried on; there 
is a successful production of sisal fiber 
of the highest grade, for binding twine ; 
there is a very superior quality of coffee, 
and there is tobacco. Of common farm 
produce, it is enough to say that the 
larger part of our pigs and poultry are 
imported, as well as of our butter, altho 
these can be produced here nearly as 
cheaply as in California, were the skilled 
and industrious farmers here to do it. 
The citrus culture is wholly undeveloped 
in Hawaii, and there is a large import of 
oranges and lemons from California, 
altho oranges and limes are among the 
easiest of fruits to produce here. Ha- 
waii ought to supply all the citrus fruits 
needed from Oregon to Alaska, and will 
ultimately do so. Our difficulty has been 
that “Sugar is Kifg” and has usurped all 
our agricultural energies. 

Here should be emphatically presented 
the fact that our Hawaiian climate is ex- 
ceptionally adapted to the outdoor labor 
of white men. Altho within the tropics, 
Hawaii knows nothing of the continual 
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sweltering heats of the rest of the torrid 
zone. While we have no frost, our cli- 
mate is much cooler than the summer 
climate of New England. In Honolulu, 
during summer, the mercury ranges be- 
tween 70 degrees and 85 degrees, and in 
winter between 52 degrees and 75 de- 
grees. Of the usual torrid heats of from 
go degrees to 100 degrees we know noth- 
ing, altho common in American harvest 
days. 

The cause of our exceptional climate 
is Our unvaryingly cold ocean, which, un- 
like all other tropical seas, steadily 
maintains a temperature at from 50 de- 
grees in winter to 70 degrees in summer. 
This temperature is unvaryingly pro- 
duced by a copious and uniform cold 
current from the California and Oregon 
coasts, where thruout all the summer af- 
ternoons the citizens of San Francisco 
have to wear overcoats to fend off the 
chill draft from the sea. Hawaii shares 
something from that Pacific Coast 
climate of America, and thereby is cooled 
unlike any other tropical latitude on this 
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globe. — It is this exceptionally dry and 
cool climate which favors our American- 
ization. From this cause our uplands 
possess the most delicious climate in the 
world. At altitudes of from 500 to 2,500 
feet can be created the most charming 
homes, with nearly all the fruits and 
grains of the temperate zone. 
There are on these islands as much 
undoubtedly as 500 square miles of de- 
sirable agricultural lands suited to the 
needs of enterprising American farmers, 
which are now unoccupied by any tillage, 
and are capable of handsomely support- 
ing twenty civilized families to the 
square mile. Very little of this land, 
however, is at present open for pur- 
chase, being in good demand for sheep 
and cattle pasturage. The larger half 


of such lands are subject to private own- 
ership, and much of the rest is held in 
long leases from the Government. As 
such leases fall in, it is understood to 
have become the policy of the Terri- 
torial Government to put homesteads 
upon the market at moderate prices to 
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desirable American settlers. It is also 
to be expected that some landowners 
will exercise a generous policy toward 
such settlers, 

There are also in the hands of the 
large sugar estates many excellent tracts 
of the lower lands, which would, from 
fertility and climate, be very desirable 
for farmers. From these owners also 
a generous policy is desired and hoped 
for. There is thus much ground for an- 
ticipating a large addition to our Amer- 
ican rural population during the next 
decade or two, such an addition as 
should establish our American character 
upon a solid basis. 

Leading indications, however, of the 
near future point to a very different 
source of change in the status of 
Hawaii. The early future of these Isl- 
ands seems likely to become overwhelm- 
ingly commercial rather than agricul- 
tural. Being the central cross roads of 
the North Pacific, all the great com- 
mercial routes of this ocean seem neces- 
sitated to converge here. Great steamer 
lines must very soon cross the Pacific 
from Panama to the Orient, carrying a 
traffic which will outdo that now cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Honolulu lies midway 
exactly in the path of that colossal traffic 
route which is nearly 10,000 miles from 
Panama to Hongkong. Many large 
freight steamers daily must call here to 
replenish their fuel supply. Both Pearl 
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Harbor and Honolulu will become 
crowded with those freighters and fuel 
supply ships. They will in a few years 
become large commercial cities. 

The immense commerce thus created 
here will call for food supplies from a 
teeming back country of busy and pros- 
perous farmers. The agricultural re- 
sources, not only of Oahu, but of all the 
Islands, will be heavily drawn upon, and 
capable American farmers will flock 
here for profitable employment. One 
may well anticipate that not many years 
hence the twenty-five thousand acres of 
crowded cane fields along our Oahu 
shores will have disappeared and given 
place to produce farms. And the 
mighty pumps which drive two hundred 
million gallons of artesian water daily 
over the broad fields will nourish the till- 
age of a thousand produce farmers in- 
stead. 

Hawaii may, therefore, well be re- 
garded as now only in embryo. A pop- 
ulous, busy and wealthy State looms up 
in front of us as dwelling here in an- 
other generation. This new and giant 
future of Hawaii needs to be well pro- 
vided for now, economically, socially and 
spiritually. América should at once dil- 
igently fortify Hawaii, not only strate- 
gically, but in all respects. Hawaii’s 
early destiny is to be the great Head- 
light of Americanism and Christianity in 
the Mid-Pacific. 


Honotutu, Hawattan IsLanps. 


Ver 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


SANDALED with violets, adown the breaking 


way 
She cometh, misty-eyed with hopes of May; 
The changing splendor of the morning skies 
Holds less of promise than her waiting eyes. 


Across the black, ploughed fields her scarf of 
rain 

In floating folds enwraps the leaping grain, 

While ’neath the velvet press of her thin feet 

Quickens to growth’ the blade of dormant wheat 


And as she dreameth, down the blue, far rills 
Rise windy banks of unborn daffodils.— 
Soft! is it growing grass or young birds’ call 
Lisping to her, the Mother of them all? 


Brooxtanp, D. C, 





Americanizing Hawaii 
BY HENRY B. RESTARICK, D.D. 


Misstonary BisHor or Hono.utu. 


ly ninety years, men and women 

here who represented all that is 
best in American life. While there had 
been American traders coming and go- 
ing for some years before, yet the Amer- 
icanizing of Hawaii really began when 
the men and women sent out by the 
American Board landed in 1820. No 
one can understand, in even a faint way, 
the history of these islands who is not 
familiar with the story of these mission- 
aries and their consecrated service for 
the people. 

There were other influences here, but 
the chiefs and kings selected missionaries 
as their friends and advisers. The mis- 
sionaries have been blamed for taking an 
interest and part in civil affairs, but the 
situation-was peculiar, and the chiefs 
showed that they had at heart the good 
of their people when they selected mis- 
sionaries instead of adventurers. 

Under American influence the chiefs 
and kings gave privileges to the people 
which other nations had purchased by 
years of bloody strife. The Declaration 
of Rights in 1839, the proclaiming of a 
Constitution in 1840, the giving to the 
people in fee simple lands which they 
cultivated in 1848. These were accom- 
plished under American influence, as 
was the drawing up of a code of laws by 
William Richards and the development 
of them by John Ricord, and the placing 
of the judiciary system on a good basis 
by W. L. Lee, who, on his way to 
Oregon in 1846, was induced to remain 
in Honolulu. In the forties and fifties 
a remarkable set of men came to Hawaii 
who sympathized with all that was done 
for the uplifting of the nation. The 
Scotchman, R. C. Wyllie, devoted his 
remarkable talents to procuring for the 
little kingdom just and fair treatment by 
the European Powers. Hawaii, thru the 
efforts of Mr. Richards and Sir George 
Simpson, of the Hudson Bay Company, 
had obtained a recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom by the United 


Ts United States has had, for near- 


States in 1842, by England and France 
petty grievances still 


in 1843, but 
occurred. 

Hawaii was most fortunate also in the 
men who went into business in the isl- 
ands. They were not all Americans, but 
they were men who in a remarkable way 
were interested in the development of 
the islands and in the raising of the so- 
cial life of the people, and so far in sym- 
pathy with the missionaries. In the 
period of the forties and sixties men 
came whose names stand at the head of 
large business houses, and they, with the 
missionaries’ sons, who went into plant- 
ing or merchandise, have for ability, 
foresight and integrity put the business 
of the islands upon a high level. Among 
those who came were Charles R. 
Bishop, American; Paul Isenberg, Ger- 
man; Theodore H. Davies, Englishman. 
Long ago, since 1826, the American 
house of Brewer & Co. and other firms 
had carried on trading business, but now 
came the opening days of the sugar in- 
dustry and the coming in of the alien 
population. 

There was strife in all these years as 
to whether British or American influence 
should prevail, but the Americanizing of 
Hawaii went on. Hawaiian born Amer- 
icans kept up their patriotism, and the 
Fourth of July was, in the boyhood of 
men now old, kept as a holiday in the 
old-fashioned way, and Thanksgiving 
was celebrated with turkey and pumpkin 
pie. 

In 1854, in order to protect himself 
against foreign aggression, the King 
Kamehameha sought annexation, and 
for a while it looked as if it were to be 
brought about. At the close of the Civil 
War the great Secretary Seward sent a 
secret agent here to make inquiries as to 
the purchase of the islands by the United 
States. This gentleman told me that so 
secret was the matter that in sending let- 
ters he directed them to his father, who 
forwarded them to Washington. He 
said that he believed that the purchase 
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could have been accomplished at this 
time, but that Seward had been so criti- 
cised for the acquisition of Alaska that 
he decided that the American people 
were not prepared for another addition 
of territory at that period, and so the 
matter dropped. Seward had a vision 
of the development of the Pacific, but he 
was ahead of his time. But at last the 
inevitable happened and Hawaii was an- 
nexed and became a Territory of the 
United States. 

Now let us glance at the results of this 
Americanizing which has been going on 
so long. Until annexation, to be entitled 
to vote, a citizen must be able to read 
and write English or Hawaiian and have 
paid his taxes. There was a property 
qualification from 1864 to 1874. It has 
been said that the suffrage here should 
have been restricted by the Organic Act, 
and that it was a mistake not to have 
done so. In my opinion, it is no more of 
a mistake than elsewhere in the United 
States. I believe that the Hawaiians ex- 
ercise their suffrage as intelligently and 
with a greater desire to do the right 
thing than is shown by the exercise of 
suffrage by mobs of newly naturalized 
citizens in the United States. It is true 
that race prejudice plays a large part. 
but so it does in other parts of the United 
States. 

The Hawaiians have become thoroly 
American in their practice of politics, 
and the idea seems often to be that one 
chief function of government is to pro- 
vide offices for as many as possible 1 
provide work at good pay on roads and 
public works for voters. But, then, I 
have seen that idea prevalent on the 
mainland, and perhaps it is a part of the 
Americanism they have adopted. 

It is true that many Hawaiian officials 
have proved defaulters; it has been in 
part the.result of loose methods of the 
past, but even this feature with accom- 
panying graft they may have learned 
from reading that such things exist or 
have existed in various parts .of the 
United States. Speaking one day of the 
men who had brought Hawaii thru troub- 
lous times, men who had the genius of 
government and the ability to organize, 
men who were associated with Sanford 
B. Dole, who, however much the objects 
of party dislike, yet were known to be 
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upright, strong and capable, the gentle- 
man to whom I was speaking said: 
“They have no idea of Americanism. 
This country will be good for nothing 
until it is Americanized.” I said: “In 
what way do you want it Americanized? 
If you mean by Americanizing that we 
should be better by, getting under the 
control of corrupt political bosses, in- 
stead of under the influence of men who 
were born here and have built up the 
country; if you mean the inauguration 
of graft and the control by corrupting 
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methods of great corporations; if you 
mean the importation here of methods 
which have prevailed in San Francisco 
ever since I have known it, then I 
would rather go on as we are, with men 
in politics who are not after place or 
graft.” 

No one can study the question without 
coming to the conclusion that the Amer- 
icanism of the men who made these isl- 
ands has been the Americanism of Wash- 
ington, rather than that of Boss Buckley 
or the Philadelphia Ring. 

The fact is, these islands have too 
much government. The last census gave 
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for the whole group 154,000 population. 
Of these 9,013 were white people other 
than Portuguese, of whom there were 
15,675. There are Federal officials; 
then there is a full Territorial Govern- 
ment with its House of Representatives 
and Senate. Until two years ago the 
schools, public works, health, etc., were 
conducted by appointed boards. But it 
was considered American to divide the 
Islands into four counties—they wanted 
five at first. This made many new 
elective offices, and the places are near- 
ly all filled with Hawaiians. 

Mark Twain said of the Hawaiian 
monarchy that it reminded him of the 
machinery of the “Great Eastern” in a 
sardine box. In Americanizing Hawaii 
they have crowded more machinery into 
the sardine box. Under the conditions 
existing here I believe that a commis- 
sion of three or five business men, as in 
Washington or Galveston, could man- 
age all affairs and give a better and far 
cheaper government than this compli- 
cated system, with its many officials, now 
in vogue. 

As one who has the privilege of being 
on terms of delightful friendship with 
the descendants of the missionaries I 
wish to say something, and any criticism 
which I make will be known to be 
friendly. 

There is a feeling of despondency 
among many who have been or are en- 
gaged in Hawaiian religious work. They 
do not see the results for which they 
hoped. In that feeling I do not share. 
There are many disappointments, but 
when I consider that Christianity was 
brought here only a little over eighty 
years ago, I constantly marvel at what 
I see. It is true that “Kahunaism” is 
believed in, and that the moral ideas of 
many are not ours. But there is super- 
stition in the States of the Union and 
there are classes whose moral ideas are 
low on the mainland. 

The hope is with the generation now 
growing up, which has advantages which 
their parents had not, and in hundreds 
of homes you see the result. Speaking 
of those whom I know most intimately, 
because so many are under my care, the 
part-Hawaiian girls are particularly 
promising. As wives, mothers, teachers, 
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etc., they become a credit to their train- 
ing and race. 

The expectation that Hawaiians should 
regulate their lives by Puritan standards 
was hard on a primitive people. The 
Roman Catholic Church, with long ex- 
perience in dealing with such races, was 
more “human,” if I may express my idea 
by that word. I mean, they had no com- 
mandments such as ““Thou shalt not 
smoke,” and made greater allowance in 
their discipline of their Hawaiian chil- 
dren. The missionaries had a great re- 
vival, but the Roman Church went on its 
way training the people, and made large 
gains. 

When, in 1863, the American Board 
partially withdrew, and the churches 
were graduallv handed over to native 
pastors, the Roman Catholics, with their 
hard-working white men, their attractive 
service and their assertion of authority, 
had a great advantage, and the churches 
which had been under the American 
Board began to decline. This was accel- 
erated by the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, in which many sons of the mis- 
sionaries were naturally implicated. The 
Congregational system was not favorable 


- to the discipline of the native pastors, 


and the Island “Associations” have really 
exercised the powers of presbyteries. 
Still, it was hard at times to enforce dis- 
cipline on a stubborn congregation. 

Then the Mormons, who had been 
working here for some time, had white 
elders who lived with the Hawaiians. 
They were not hard upon “Kahunaism” 
me! are supposed to have quietly favored 
a’ plurality of women for one man. 
Mormonism was more like the old relig- 
ion of their fathers, as a Hawaiian said 
to me, and so the seed grew, not by ap- 
pealing to the highest, but by pandering 
to -weakness. It has drawn from the 
Protestants largely, but two Roman 
Catholic priests have told me that they 
believe that half of the Mormons in Ha- 
waii had been Roman Catholics. Again, 
the Hawaiian Board finds it hard to get 
Hawaiian pastors. I must say that I do 
not wonder at that. On Kauai. for ex- 
ample, a sustentation fund assures the 
pastors $25 a month. This is not suffi- 
cient to support a man who is to be a 
leader of his people. 
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As a friend, I would say that it has 
seemed to me that my brethren have, in 
putting so much of their money: into 
Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese work, 
left the original work somewhat a prey 
tc other influences. This, however, the 
Hawaiian Board is seeking to remedy by 
renewing white supervision and other 
energetic means. 

The Anglican communion came here 
in 1862, and, severely criticising the 
Protestant work, set forth a purpose to 
show those here just why there had been 
failures and how to deal in the right way 
with the natives. Its schools did good, 
but it never had a large work among the 
natives. For the forty years of its exist- 
ence here, before the American Epis- 
copal Church took its place in 1902, it 
was so engaged in unhappy disputes that 
aggressive effort was impossible. How 
far these various religious influences 
have aided in Americanizing Hawaii de- 
pends upon what one thinks. The 
Roman Catholic priests—devoted men— 
are all from the Continent of Europe. 
The Utah Mormons are not, I judge, 
enthusiastically American in the sense 
we use it. Yet for all this, the strong in- 


fluence affecting all others has been that. 
of the American and Hawaiian Boards. 
But there are other people than the 


Hawaiians to consider. Many of the 
Scotch, English, Colonial and Germans 
here are not naturalized American citi- 
zens, nor do they intend to become such. 
This is unfortunate in many ways; still, 
the children of numbers of these are 
Americanized by birth, and I have heard 
lively discussions in families between 
Americanized children and foreign par- 
ents. A curious feature of these Islands 
is the number of children in private 
schools, the number amounting to about 
30 per cent. of the whole. A large 
number of these are in Roman Catholic 
schools, and the lay teaching orders are 
American. 

In the public schools, in which are the 
large majority of Hawaiian, Chinese and 
Japanese children, the “Americanizing” 
goes on, and here is one of the most 
interesting phases of the matter. The 
Chinese children are being saturated with 
American ideas. The theory that the 
Oriental mind is essentially different 
from the Occidental mind no one who 
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teaches in Hawaii would consider for a 
moment. The environment being Amer- 
ican and the teachers so largely Amer- 
icans, the children have become pos- 
sessed with a patriotic spirit, and curi- 
ously enough this, lighted by American 
patriotism, then burns for the enlighten- 
ment and progress of China. -The offi- 
cers of these Chinese institutions write 
back: “Your boys are leaders in studies, 
in sports and societies for advancement 
of religion and civil life. They burn 
with zeal for China and they impart their 
spirit to others.” They are American- 
izing the Orient. The Chinese here get 
ideas of the treatment of women and of 
Christian ideals of life. Last night I 
left a room where a hundred of our 
Hawaiian boys and girls, well mannered 
and perfectly at ease, were enjoying a 
Thanksgiving party. I walked over the 
Cathedral grounds, and seeing lights in 
our Chinese ‘Sunday school rooms, I 
went in. There, with the young min- 
ister and the young warden present, 
were thirty or forty Chinese young 
women and men playing games. They 
were laughing at the efforts of a blind- 
folded girl trying to pin the tail on the 
donkey. Could such a scene be wit- 
nessed anywhere else in the world? 
Chinese young women and men of mar- 
riageable age enjoying themselves to- 
gether! In China never speaking to each 
other until married, here getting to know 
each other, and, I presume, to love each 
other in a rational way! One couple 
there I knew were engaged. In the rear 
room I saw preparations for refresh- 
ments, American ice cream and cake! 
Americanized indeed! Why, I was at 
a Chinese home the other day and saw 
a young man call and hand a girl a box 
of American candy. We all know that 
the Chinese girl is chaste and modest, 
and she is so when she gets out of seclu- 
sion as well as when in it. 

The Japanese are not so readily influ- 
enced by American ideas and life. In 
the first place, they are, when they come 
here, intensely patriotic, while the Chi- 
nese have little’ idea of any patriotic 
feeling. Then the Japanese use every 
means to keep their children Japanese in 
spirit. After the public schools close at 
2 p. m., Japanese children are sent, if 
possible, to a Buddhist priest and taught 
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the Japanese language and patriotic prin- 
ciples. In order to hold the Japanese, 
the Buddhists adopt the Christian meth- 
ods of Sunday schools and Sunday 
preaching services, besides night schools. 
Still the Japanese are influenced, the 
women especially being impressed with 
the conditions of women here. “I like 
Hawaii,” I heard our Japanese woman 
say to my wife. “In Japan, man he up 
high, woman down low; in Hawaii, 
woman she up high too all same man.” 
The children also, when they go back to 
Japan, as perhaps most of them do, will 
take some of the Americanizing which 
they have. gained here, and it will not 
be lost. What makes all our work so 
important here is that under peculiarly 
favorable conditions we have an oppor- 
tunity of teaching the Orientals some- 
thing which they could not gain in their 
own land. It will all tell, and is telling, 
in the uplifting of the race. 

The Portuguese young people take an 
interest in politics, and are learning 
American ideas. The Portuguese are a 
frugal and industrious people, and have 
a desire to vote for the best as far as 
they understand it. 

The chief idea of President Roosevelt 
at this time as regards Hawaii is to 
Americanize the Islands by getting Euro- 
peans here. It is recognized that for 
white labor on the plantations the peas- 
ant of Italy or Portugal is the only avail- 
able supply. The desire of the President 
is to get these people here and to assure 
each family the possession of a lot of 
land which will induce them to become 
stable residents. The plantation man- 
agers have spent immense sums of 
money in order to get the labor needed, 
but the only available kind since annexa- 
tion has been Japanese, and these Islands 
are being thoroly Japanned. They are 
excellent laborers, but they do not stay 
on the plantations nor islands, and 
Hawaii is becoming a mere stepping 
stone for California. Besides, they have 
a way of crowding into trades, pro- 
fessions and mercantile pursuits and 
driving white people away. It is not 
cheap labor that Hawaii has. Men in 
the cane fields are getting $19 a month 
and upward, with a house, fuel, water 
ind necessary medical attendance. This 
is considerably better than a dollar a 
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day, which so many thousand laborers 
get in the States, and then the men here 
can work all the year round. Many of 
the Portuguese laborers have a house 
with a yard, in which they keep chick- 
ens, a pig, etc. With the work of their 
children they are enabled to lay by 
money, some of them several thousand 
dollars. Then the father looks around 
for a piece of land which he can get and 
on which he can make his living. Home- 
stead lots have been taken by many in 
the Hamakua district, buit from personal 
conversation with the Portuguese there 
I have yet to find one who is able to 
make a living on a homestead by grow- 
ing anything which at present can be 
raised. In the Kula district, where they 
grow corn, they are more successful. 
We want these homesteads occupied, 
but what can the people on them raise? 
Coffee will not pay; they have tried it 
and abandoned it. Pineapples must be 
near a cannery, and the market may 
easily be overstocked. Bananas must 
have a ready market. Some raise cane 
for the plantations and some grow corn. 
People theorize on paper about Amer- 
icanizing Hawaii by getting people to go 
into small farming. I have yet to see 
one white man other than Portuguese 
who has succeeded or one practical man 
who believes it can be accomplished. I 
know of one white man who grows 
wheat for hay. When cut, he has to 
haul it six miles to a place where there 
is less rain so that it can be cured. Out- 
side of a few who raise pineapples (em- 
ploving Japanese labor), there is no crop 
which has paid on the Islands but sugar, 
and much has been spent in trials. A 
certain place, Wahiawa, is often quoted 
as having white men who raise pineap- 
ples. I was there the other day, and 
found that the original fourteen families 
have dwindled to five, some having 
leased and some sold out. Since then, 
the growers have organized a joint stock 
company with a capital of $400,000. 
While it is the opinion of the practical 
men of Hawaii that small farming by 
Americans will not succeed, there will be 
a number of small plantations where 
pineapples, sisal, rubber and tobacco will 
be grown. These are and will be owned 
by white men or companies of white men 
and worked by such labor as they can 
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get. To grow sugar requires a certain 
class of labor, a class content to remain 
laborers. This may be an un-American 
outlook, but it is the condition, and no 
one can deny it. It is the history of ev- 
ery tropical country in raising staples, 
and to disregard history is a folly. It is 
all very well for Americans to think: 
“History or law does not affect us; we 
are great enough to disregard them.” So 
the old greenbackers argued, so the sil- 
ver men said, but it does no good to 
“buck against” the laws of nature as 
proved by history and experience. 

The President says he is decidedly 
against Orientalizing American terri- 
tory. That is all very well; Hawaii was 
Orientalized long before it became 
American territory, but will the problem 
be solved by Latinizing, and incidentally 
Romanizing, American territory? The 
Portuguese, we know, are industrious 
people; they are law abiding, and their 
women are chaste. The Italians may be 
good; but to fill the Islands with them, 
whatever it may do from a labor stand- 
point, having a Latin peasant class here 
will not mean Americanizing the Islands. 
The Roman Catholic priests on the Isl- 
ands are a fine set of men; I admire 
their devotion, and I like them person- 
ally, but I am simply stating facts when 
I say that the Roman mission here is 
carried on by the Society of the Sacred 
Heart, whose priests are chiefly Bel- 
gians and French. The coming of the 
Italians and Portuguese to take the place 
of the Orientals, who number three- 
fifths (perhaps now three-fourths) of 
our population, with the children attend- 
ing, as far as could be provided, paro- 
chial schools, would this solve the prob- 
lem of Americanizing these Islands? Or 
would it long solve the labor problem? 
We should educate the children of these 
people as far as we could in the Amer- 
ican way, and then they would not want 
to work on the plantations. They would 
want to go into a store or get a political 
job. The old Portuguese know this, and 
they, themselves illiterate, say: “If the 
children are taught too much they won’t 
work.” As laborers, they mean, and, 


judging by the effect of our education on 
other races, their opinion, I believe, is 
correct. 

In talking of Americanizing these 
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Islands, we must remember that the 
staple product is sugar. A large capital 
is required to carry on a plantation, and 
there are years of loss as well as of gain. 
To start a plantation takes millions of 
dollars, some plantations employ over 
2,000 men, and there are others on 
which the expense to pump water is 
$1,000 a day. Large irrigation systems 
cost hundreds of thousands. If sugar 
could not be grown here there would in 
a very short time be not one thousand 
white people here and few of any other 
races on the Islands. Many of the Ha- 
waiians would leave, as they would not 
be content to go back to primitive condi- 
tions. There must be care lest Ameri- 
canization means depopulation. Leases 
of large bodies of land soon expire. 
What is to be done with the lands? 
“Divide them up as homesteads,” said a 
visiting Congressman to me. “What 
would the people grow on the land?” I 
asked. He did not know, neither does 
any one else. Nearly all the land now 
in sugar cane was previously cattle 
ranges, of which it took several acres to 
supply feed for one cow. Costly irriga- 
tion has made the change; destroy plan- 
tations and the land would revert to its 
former condition. 

As to small farming, the Chinese and 
Japanese can make a living on land 
where no one else can. They are here 
putting the lava rock in piles and grow- 
ing crops between. If white people go 
into small farming they have to compete 
with Orientals now here who do not in- 
tend to move. On the slopes of Halea- 
kala are some hundreds of families rais- 
ing corn; here is the only successful 
small farming which I have seen on the 
Islands, but no white man other than 
Portuguese, and few of these, can make 
a living there. I have for years lived on 
American farms and I know of what I 
speak. 

In Americanizing the Islands we 
should show true American fairness to 
those who were brought here and who 
have by their labor so largely made the 
Islands what they are. We should show 
that Americanism means justice and 
fairness in our treatment of all men. I 
was in the family of an educated Chinese 
the other day. and two men. very intel- 
ligent, said: “How is it, Bishop, that 























Americans who believe in Jesus Christ 
can be so unjust and unfair in their 
treatment of the Chinese? ~There are 
men on these Islands who came here in 
good faith before annexation and left 
their wives and small children in China, 
intending to send for them later. Do 
you think it Christian to separate fam- 
ilies, to subject us to humiliation, to dis- 
regard the Constitution and compel Ha- 
waiian-born Chinese-American citizens 
to get expensive papers before they can 
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Only Eastern people who do not know 
put the Japanese as superior to the 
Chinese in mental or moral qualities. 

I hope that in Americanizing Hawaii 
we shall not do as we have done in 
Americanizing the Indian. However, let 
it be understood that true Americanism 
exists here in true American hearts, and 
yet many of us do not believe that, be- 
cause a system works well in New Eng- 
land, it should be forced upon Ha- 
waii or the Philippines, or that it will be 
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go to the mainland?” I told them, as 
they talked of these things, that some 
day the United States would suffer for 
this injustice. Some day China will 
have a navy and she will not forget. 
The boycott originated here and I was 
a witness of the act which first suggested 
the boycott. I saw the look on deter- 
mined faces as they said to me, “We will 
write to Hong Kong and Canton and 
Shanghai about this.” And another said, 
“We will urge them to buy no more 
American goods.” Many of us here 
know that a Hawaiian-born Chinese, 
educated and Christianized, will make as 
good a citizen as a man of any race. 





forced upon them. If Britain adapts her 
government to conditions and races, why 
should not we? We have here Amer- 
ican labor laws, exclusion laws, tariff 
laws, etc., and if any one suggests that 


_these are not applicable here, his talk is 


said to be un-American. If Britain 
adapts her regulations to local conditions 
under the great principle of fairness, 
justice, expediency, why should not the 
United States do the same? The Amer- 
icanization of Hawaii may be made to 
mean the ruination of Hawaii. Why is 
it American to have laws here put upon 
the Islands by Congress in the Organic 
Act which mean disaster? One law per- 
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mits planters to lease Government land 
for only five years, and yet it takes near- 
ly two years to mature a crop, and as 
crops come on and are harvested for nine 
to twelve months of the year, they have 
to be prepared for on the land for years 
ahead. Why is it American to prohibit 
corporations from acquiring over 1,000 
acres of land when that acreage is not 
sufficient with which to conduct a plan- 
tation as things are today? These laws 
only invite schemes to get around what 
would otherwise mean ruin to the indus- 
try. 

If the United States is going to hold 
foreign territory, let the Americanizing 
embrace great principles and their just 
application, and not the imposition of 
resiricting laws and regulations, sug- 
gested by statesmen from the labor 
unions, or by men from Arkansas or 
‘ Oklahoma, who know as much‘ about 
Hawaii as they do about the moor. 

Let Hawaii be Americanized by the 
application of great principles rather 
than by the application of selfish regula- 
tions such as the coastwise shipping law 
applied to these Islands 2,000 miles out 
in the ocean, and the tariff regulations 
made to protect industries in Pittsburg 
or in Lowell. The people here are all 
susceptible to true American principles. 
I am not pointing out a_plan; I am de- 
scribing conditions. Professor Willis, of 
Chicago, recently wrote of the govern- 
ment of island territory: ‘““The American 
people seem prepared to accept hope 
rather than expediency as the- basis of 
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their policy.” I believe that the people 
here who have brought this country to 
its present state could best solve its prob- 
lems if given power to do so. At pres- 
ent laws are passed for us, imposing 
upon the Islands conditions against 
which our fathers rebelled in the thirteen 
colonies. dag Y | 

I do not believe that people in Wash- 
ington who never saw the Islands and 
were never in the tropics, who know 
nothing about Orientals, nothing of our 
sole industry, nothing of our labor prob- 
lems—I do not believe it is American that 
they should try to solve problems of 
which they have no conception and who 
put forth theories instead of recognizing 
facts. I believe that the Islands would 
be best Americanized if, under the con- 
trol of the United States, we could work 
out our own salvation, and have the 
$1,000,000 or more a year which we now 
send to the United States from duties 
collected here over and above what is 
returned for salaries, etc. I believe that 
Hawaii can best be Americanized by the 
Americans here, who have made Hawaii 
a delightful place in which to live, where 
there was no need for a poorhouse, no 
beggars; where, as in no other land, 
races have lived together on good terms 
of sympathy and respect; where law was 
administered justly and without delay ; 
where life and property were safe. This 
was Hawaii as Americans made it and 
as they handed it over to the United 
States. 


Honorutu, Hawatrtan IsLanps. 


Is the Hawaiian Making Good? 


BY DOREMUS SCUDDER, D.D. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONS. 


ACIALLY he ‘is dying out. But 
R what of our ancestor the Briton? 
It would exhaust the resources 

of ethnological mathematics to calculate, 
in the case of any American of English 
forbears, the correct proportion of Brit- 
on, ancient Roman, Norseman, Dane, 
Saxon, Norman, Hollander and Hugue- 
not-French in his hopeless upmix. Ha- 


waii drifted into the interracial stream so 
late that the gradual absorption of: a 
comparatively pure stock is happening 
before our very eyes. There is this add- 
ed factor, that civilization had had time 
to originate some very virulent diseases 
and to establish in her own bailiwick a 
considerable degree of immuneness be- 
fore she invaded this Paradise. Hence 
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her first contact with the non-immune 
Hawaiian was cruelly fatal.. But he has 
practically recovered from this shock. 
He is now following the historic trend 
by blending into the common human 
family rather than by fading out of ex- 
istence. 

He is making good in the process ; that 
is, he improves with miscegenation. It 


is not a one-sided transaction,’ for he - 


gives as well as gets. Marry a Hawaiian 
to a Chinese and the resultant is every 
way a finer product. The output gains 
thru the Polyne- ; 
sian mother rare 
social charm, is 
more cosmopolitan, 
more approach- 
able and _ courte- 
ous than the Celes- 
tial father, while 
the trick of mak- 
ing ends meet, in- 
dustry, frugality 
and business sense 
gratefully testify 
to the hoary Asian 
heredity. This 
cross is universal- 
ly liked and climbs 
high in positions of 
trust. d 

The white Ha- 
waiian does not 
derive quite so 
much evolutionary 
stability from his 
father, who may 
have been a degen- 
erate. But some 
of America’s best 
blood has _ been 
imparted to the 
Islander, to say 
nothing of the sturdy European, who 
has done his share of intermarrying. 
These “half whites,” as they are called, 
are a steadily increasing factor in racial 
evolution here. They are harder to man- 
age than the pure Hawaiian, but are a 
distinct advance upon him. A goodly 
number of our most capable people— 
trusted, successful and in every way an 
honor to Hawaii—are “half whites.” 

When the race shall live only in past 
history it will be seen to have left behind 
a gentleness of disposition, a courteous 
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dignity of bearing and an open-handed 
friendliness sorely needed by us sterner, 
more abrupt and selfish products of cold- 
er ¢limes. In losing his racial life the 
Hawaiian will sweeten the cosmopolitan 
man now in the evolutionary alembic. 
For eighty-seven years the best of 
Occidental civilization has focused itself 
upon Hawaii. Coincident with that best 
and preceding it for forty-two years, the 
world also turned loose its worst in the 
Islands. The little handful of mission- 
aries who came hither to bring Christian 
ideals, reinforced 
by a few other 
foreigners of high 
character, were al- 
ways far outnum- 
bered by those 
whose evil _ lives 
issued a constant 
appeal to the Ha- 
waiian to remain 
in savagery. . This 
disparity so strong- 
ly affected that no- 
ble Christian naval 
officer, Captain 
Thomas Ap Cates- 
by Jones, of the 
United States 
sloop-of-war “Pea- 
cock,” in 1826, 
that in writing of 
the famous “trial” 
of the missionaries, 
in the house of 
Chief Boki, he 
said: “I own I 
trembled for the 
cause of Christian- 
ity and for the poor 
benighted Island- 
ers, when I saw, 
on the one hand, the British Con- 
sul, backed by the most wealthy and 
hitherto influential residents and ship- 
masters, in formidable array and pre- 
pared, as I supposed, to testify against 
some half a dozen meek and humble 
servants of the Lord, calmly seated on 
the other, ready and anxious to be tried 
hy their bitterest enemies, who on this 
occasion occupied the quadruple station 
of judge, jury, witness and prosecutor,” 
In all the discussions as to the capacity 
of the Hawaiian for civilization it should 
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never be forgotten that from 1820 until 
today he has consistently, as a people, 
made choice of the better, when con- 
fronted first with Christianity and his 
own debasing superstitions ; second, with 
universal education and continuance in 
ignorance ; third, with constitutional gov- 
ernment and absolute monarchy ; fourth, 
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for every man, woman and child of that 
race. 

In 1890 one person in every eleven of 
those of Hawaiian blood, counting all 
sexes and ages, owned real estate; in 
1896 the figures advanced to one in every 
eight ; while in 1902 they reached one in 
every six. The national census of 1900 
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with acquiescence in annexation promis- 
ing the Islands peaceful development and 
reactionary race hatred; and, finally, 
with lofty ideals of citizenship and the 


spirit of graft. This he has done in the 
face of sinister counsel, always ably pre- 
sented by representatives of superior 
civilization. 

So much for genera] historic state- 
ment. How is it with the Hawaiian of 
today in his approach to twentieth cen- 
tury motives? We Americans are keen 
for testing the staying power of a race 
by its industrial development. Up to 
1839 the personal property sense did not 
exist in Hawaii, and it was not until 
1848 that the native commoner came to 
own real estate in fee simple. In 1902, 
just fifty-two vears years after the Great 
Mahele, or division of lands by the King, 
we find 37,656 Hawaiians and _part- 
Hawaiians taxed for real estate valued 
at $12,817,278. This would be equiv- 
alent to a holding of the value of $340 


shows that 43 per cent. of Hawaiian 
families owned their own homes, as 
against 28 per cent. for Caucasians liv- 
ing in the Territory, while for the entire 
American Union the figures are 44 per 
cent. But 85 per cent. of the homes 
owned by Hawaiians are’ unencumbered, 
while only 65 per cent. of those owned 
thruout the United States are recorded 
as free from indebtedness. After all that 
has been written concerning the exploita- 
tion of Hawaii by whites this is a sug- 
gestive showing. 

Bulletin No. 66 of our National Bu- 
reau of Labor presents certain tables of 
occupations, wages, hours of labor and 
nationality of employees in a number of 
the industries of Hawaii in 1905. The 
report states that “No attempt was made 
to cover all establishments in the Terri- 
tory, but in certain industries nearly all 
establishments of anv importance are in- 
cluded in the table.” Out of a total of 
51,616 employees tabulated, there are 

















2,271 Hawaiians and 112 part-Hawaii- 
ans, or 2,383 in all. Of these, 1,557 are 
classed as laborers, while 826 are em- 
ployed in occupations requiring more or 
less skill. These 826 are found in al- 
most all of the trades, e. g., engineers, 
firemen, carpenters, woodworkers, paint- 
ers, paperhangers, plumbers, blacksmiths, 
boilermakers, machinists, molders, com- 
positors, linotypers, pressmen, proof- 
readers, conductors, brakemen, motor- 
men, ticket agents, freight clerks, elec- 
tricians, linemen, masters of steam ves- 
sels, first and second mates, pursers, 
foresters (one), shop and gang fore- 
men, etc. 

As a general rule the white employee, 
whether American or North European, 
is paid higher wages than the Hawaiian, 
tho there are not a few exceptions. The 
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$5.84 and the five other white captains 
$5.75. The two Hawaiian first mates, 
however, receive an average of $3.83$, 
while six Americans and two Germans 
of the same rank are paid only $3.453 
and two Englishmen $3.643. Board is 
also added in the cases of these masters 
and mates. A careful study of the tables 
seems to indicate that where skill does 
not more largely determine the wage, the 
Hawaiian employee is apt to be paid on 
a basis regulated by the scale of living. 
Hence he receives less than the white 
American or North European, a trifle 
less than the Portuguese and more than 
the Asiatic. Doubtless for a like rea- 
son the part-Hawaiian is apt to receive 
more than his full-blooded brother. 
Where, however, skill is determinant of 
wages, the Hawaiian who excels may 
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four Hawaiian motormen and four con- 
ductors on the Honolulu electric system 
are paid the same wage as their white 
fellow workman. The highest wages 
paid to Hawaiians are $5.744 per diem, 
received by the masters of two steamers, 
the seven American masters averaging 





be even better paid than the white; thus 
a Hawaiian pile driver receives $3, while 
three Americans average only $2.33$; 
twelve Hawaiian painters on plantations 
(where free house rent is added) are 
paid $1.51; a German of the same craft 
In the skilled trades, as a rule, 


$1.25. 
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however, the Hawaiians have not vet 
had time to become as proficient as their 
white competitors. Considering their 
heredity and the meager incentive in 
their environment, all luring toward the 
fitful activity incident to fishing and till- 
ing the soil in the old-time way, to- 
gether with the dearth of opportunity to 
learn modern trades, the record of I 
adult male in every 12 employed as a 
skilled laborer is most creditable. Out 
of 396 steam engineers in the Territory, 
no less than 59 are Hawaiians and 5 
part-Hawaiians. There are 76 native 
overseers and 1 head overseer on the su- 
gar plantations. 

The report does not include mercan- 
tile establishments or Government of- 
fices, where a constantly increasing num- 
ber are employed as clerks, bookkeepers 
and typewriters. Out of a total of 414 
teachers in the public schools of the Ter- 
ritory in 1905, no less than 154 were of 
Hawaiian blood, as against 250 whites. 
The fierce competition that marks mod- 
ern business practically shuts out the 
Polynesian. There are very few mer- 
chants among them. There are, how- 
‘éver, a number of sticcessful lawyers 
and many earnest, faithful clergymen. 

The American people are probably 
more interested in the experiment ot 
giving the franchise to the new races 


that annexation: has‘ brought into the | 


Gréater United States than in any other 
one feature of the expansion problem. 
There can be no doubt that Hawaii is 
Shedding new light upon some of the de- 
tails of this. question. Two very im- 
portant factors present here should not 
be overlooked. The first of these is edu- 
cational preparation. At the very out- 
set of their campaign the early mission- 
aries began to teach the Hawaiian nation 
to read. Within a few years of their 
landing in 1820 it seemed as tho the en- 
tire population were mad with the fever 
to learn. As @ result after one or two 
generations illiteracy was practically un- 
known on the Islands. The Hawaiian is 
a born booklover and delights to discuss 
what he reads. 

Again, as early as 1840 a constitution 
was proclaimed by the King, and the 
people began to elect representatives. 
There were but seven chosen popularly 
out of fifteen in a single chambered 
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legislature. In 1852 a second constitu- 
tion instituted two houses, the members 
of the upper being appointed by the 
King, while those of the lower were 
chosen by universal suffrage. In 1864, 
under a reactionary sovereign, the pen- 
dulum swung back to a single house 
and a suffrage conditioned by a slight 
property qualification and by the ability 
to read and write. In 1887 a revolution- 
ary movement substituted a fourth con- 
stitution with a ministry responsible to the 
legislature, two houses, the upper with 
members chosen by electors possessing a 
moderate property qualification and the 
lower a popular assembly. Thus Ha- 
waiians were prepared for the present 
era of manhood suffrage by many years 
of progressive training in citizenship. 
At annexation strong influences were 
brought to bear upon Congress to secure 
a Territorial Senate based upon restrict- 
ed. suffrage, but. without success. 
Gloomy forebodings of native misrule 
were given wide currency, and the first 
few years under the Organic Act seemed 
to justify them. The first Legislature 
was’ shamefully bad, and the second 
hardly an improvement, while a number 
of Hawaiian officials proved corrupt. 
Yet nothing better could have been ex- 
pected as the outcome of lost sovereignty, 
President Cleveland’s doleful policy and 
the flocking together of cheap native 
demagogs and carpet-baggers from the 
mainland. The wonder is that the re- 
coil from the strict control of the Pro- 


_visional Government and the Republic to 
‘the laxity of Uncle Sam’s gentle over- 


sight was not more upsetting. The ex- 
perience was salutary in convincing good 
men, both whites and Hawaiians, that 
the racial friction aroused by the Cleve- 
land-Blount-Willis episode had no 
ground for existence, and__ that 
union for good government must 
prevail. The one commanding Isl- 
and statesman who made this _pos- 
sible.-was Judge Sanford B. Dole, whose 
consistent policy, first as head of the 
Provisional Government. and Republic 
and next as first Territorial Governor, 
ideally embodied justice to all. The 
man of the hour who seized the happy 
moment in 1904 to speak the word that 
brought Hawaiian and white into happy 
co-operation was our present Governor, 














George R. Carter. The election of that 
year gave a Legislature that would suf- 
fer by comparison with none on the 
mainland. Finally, last November, in 
Oahu County, the opportunity was grant- 
ed the Hawaiians to decide between a 
graft-corrupted machine, identified with 
the Republican party, to which they had 
begun loyally to turn, and independence 
of political action. Thus the crowning 
test of ability to wield the ballot in obe- 
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more fundamentally trained this power. 
In 1863 the Hawaiian churches were 
freed from missionary control and set 
forth on a career of self - government. 
Modeled after the Puritan pattern they 
taught this people how to think, debate 
and vote from conviction. Tho the 
Church did not gain so much from this 
experiment, the State did, and is now 
reaping its results. 

In fine, it is not too much to say that 
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AN AVENUE OF ROYAL PALMS IN THE SUBURBS OF HONOLULU. 


dience to twentieth-century principles 
was clearly applied to the native raee. 
They came forth from the ordeal tri- 
umphant. The machine was buried past 
resurrection and that by Hawaiian votes. 
The history of the past six years reveals 
a power of self-government in this race 
of a quality scarce believable. The his- 
torical student, however, sees in it no 
miracle. Not only did his previous po- 
litical history affect his capacity for self- 
mastery, but his church polity also even 


the hope of honest government for this 
Territory lies to no small degree in the 
Hawaiian, and that there is the best of 
reasons for believing that he will justify 
expectations. Congress made no mis- 
take in granting manhood suffrage to its 
mid-Pacific Territory. 

Superficial critics are wont to speak 
slightingly of the religious life of the 
Hawaiian, and the assertion is not un- 
common that the Christian native is but 
a whitewashed pagan. Not a little may 
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be urged in support of this contention 
by those who have not wide and deep 
acquaintance with the Islanders or who 
are devoid of historic sense. A pretty 
volume could be made out of the topic 
“American Pagan Superstitions.” Yet 
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The test of Christian character, how- 
ever, resides more in the upbuilding of 
positive virtues—honesty, chastity, kind- 
ness, peaceableness and the like, which 
go to make up brotherhood—than in a 
total elimination of the backgrouml of 
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A GROVE OF COCOA PALMS. 


we have had more than one thousand 
years’ start of Hawaii in Christian hered- 
ity and environment. Intimate connec- 
tion with the natives excites only wonder 
that less than one hundred years should 
have taken so completely out of their 
lives the debasing conceptions which 
ruled their great-grandsires. When one 
recalls the success in America of in- 
numerable quacks, “Indian” doctors and 
nostrums galore, to say nothing of the 
extremes of faith cure, Christian Science, 
divine healing and the like, the excep- 
tional Hawaiian, in his resort to a Ka- 
huna (witch doctor), seems not so un- 
reasonable. Occultism will take genera- 
tions to kill, and in this regard the Amer- 
ican has no right to cast a stone. 


fears inherited thru untold ages of ances- 
tors. It is here that the Hawaiian is giv- 
ing surest evidence of the radical change 
wrought in him by our common religion. 
So far as assemblies, preaching, singing 
and other emotional manifestations of a 
belief in God go, the Islander is of 
course the peer of any people, but this is 
not the question. 

Is he truthful? To answer this in- 
quiry in the case of ‘any race is not easy. 
Are Americans truth tellers? The reply 
will vary with each one’s knowledge of 
individual Americans, or his acquaint- 
ance with certain circles of finance. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that as a- whole 
Americans are truthful. We are still 
evolving as truth speakers and have by 




















no means reached the goal. It is entirely 
unreasonable to expect in a people but 
eighty-six years removed from savagery 
as complete an average development of 
the idea of truth and of obedience to the 
ideal as we show. When this is said, it 
can be added that the degree of truth- 
fulness evidenced in ordinary affairs by 
the Hawaiians is a remarkable tribute to 
the power of Christianity. There is sim- 
ply no comparison between him and the 
italian as pictured by Macaulay in one 
of his famous essays. He will falsify 
under stress, but then, what average man 
of any race will not? It is largely a 
question of the degree of stress. With 
the Hawaiian the breaking point is fairly 
high, taking the whole human world into 
consideration. 

How about honesty? Secretary Taft, 
in an address at his alma mater not long 
ago, sketched vividly the agelong devel- 
opment of the idea of personal property. 
As has been remarked, until a half cen- 
tury or so ago, the Hawaiian commoner 
never conceived the notion, except as a 
dog does his bone. Since that time he 
has advanced centuries in decades. The 
tendency to breach of trust in spending 
funds for which he is responsible is all 
too common. It is not, however, evi- 
dence of criminal intent, as it would be 
with us, but rather of lack of the property 
sense. That progress in the acquirement 
of this idea is being made with rapid 
strides, particularly since annexation laid 
wider responsibilities upon Hawaiians, is 
a matter of common observaton. The 
race is steadily making good in honesty. 

A more vital inquiry relates to chas- 
tity. Before the advent of Christianity 
here this was absolutely unknown and 
unguessed on these Islands. Promiscuity 
ruled supreme. Here, it seems to me, 
the triumph of the moral ideal has been 
more marked than anywhere else, espe- 
cially when it is borne in mind that 
Mormonism has been present with its 
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deadly poison for decades, and that since 
the- early days of discovery the un- 
principled white man has fought every 
step of the way to purity of home life 
with a fierceness of which our American 
mainland knows nothing. Besides this, 
the Hawaiian home is exposed to the 
frightful assaults of the horde of young, 
unmarried Asiatics, themselves devoid of 
chaste ideals. How any upbuilding of 
pure family life could be expected under 
this combination of conditions passes 
human wisdom to conceive. Yet it has 
been and is being done. Young girls 
subjected to temptations unguessable in 
the States are being trained to resist. 
Pure homes are growing in number, and 
with increasing frequency lapses in youth 
are followed by reformation both lasting 
and of wide influence. Cliristianity un- 
dertook its mightiest task in the en- 
deavor to frame in this climate, out of 
the most unworkable materials, an ideal 
of chaste living, and it is succeeding. 

In the other virtues Hawaiians need 
fear no comparison with us who boast a 
Christan ancestry many fold longer. 
They are determined to spare no pains to 
lift themselves still higher. They do not 
begrudge expenditures for education 


~which would give serious pause to legis- 


lators on the mainland. The total school 
attendance of children of native stock 
has steadily increased from 7,911 in 1903 
to 8,267 in 1906. Little by little the 
ambition to be worthy of the new cen- 
tury is getting its grip upon their hearts. 
Not a few are beginning to leave the 
Territory for higher education on the 
mainland. Any serious-minded student 
of human progress who thoughtfully 
transports himself back one short hun- 
dred years must confess that one of the 
miracles of history has been enacted on 
these faraway islets, and that the Ha- 
waiian has justified many fold the gifts 
which civilization has made him. 


Hownorvutvu, Hawattan ISLAnps. 
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Land Settlement in Hawaii 


BY SANFORD B. DOLE, LL D. 


Ex-PRrESIDENT OF THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC AND JuDGE OF THE Unitep States District Court or HAwaii. 


N this paper I desire to discuss the 

| subject of the disposition of such 

public lands as are suitable for set- 
tlement purposes. 

The Land Act of 1895 indicates a 
pronounced policy toward the use of 
such parts of the public lands as are 
suitable for settlement, for the project of 
increasing the number of small pro- 
prietors who shall either own their lands, 
or, under the homestead lease system, 
control such lands as may be taken up 
by them so long as they and their 
descendants may occupy and use them. 
Professor Alexander’s statement of the 
public lands is briefly as follows: 

Area, 1,720,000 acres, divided into the fol- 
lowing classes: : 

Waste lands, approximately 500,000 acres. 
Forest lands, approximately 600,000 acres. 
Grazing lands, approximately 400,000 acres. 


Agricultural lands, approximately 220,000 acres. 
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Wet lands and sugar lands, approximately 

25,000 acres. 

I am informed by the Commissioner 
of Public Lands that the Government 
now holds about 669,548 acres of public 
lands not subject to leases, and that out 
of this amount 10 per cent. approxi- 
mately, or about 67,000 acres, are now 
available for settlement as agricultural 
and pastoral lands, and that with neces- 
sary roads the proportion of agricultural 
to grazing lands in this area would be 
very Jargely increased. 

Id leases are expiring from time to 
time, thus constantly adding to the ex- 
tent of available lands suitable for settle- 
ment purposes. I do not purpose to dis- 
cuss the policy of using lands hitherto 


_occupied by the sugar plantations in the 


cultivation of sugar cane, for the settle- 
ment of small proprietors, under the ex- 
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pectation that such proprietors will con- 
tinue the cultivation of sugar cane there- 
on, to be reduced to sugar on shares or 
purchased outright by the neighboring 
sugar factories, but it would appear from 
the figures given above that at present 
and for a considerable time to come the 
important enterprise of establishing small 
proprietors on the public lands can be 
carried on without interfering with the 
operations of the sugar plantations in 
relation to such public lands as they have 
hitherto occupied under lease. 

The immigration of over a thousand 
Portuguese within the last few days from 
the Azores has attracted much interest, 
both here and at Washington, and it 
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ments which have been made to furnish 
those of these immigrants who may be 
employed by the sugar companies with 
small holdings suitable for homes and 
the cultivation of products to be con- 
sumed by themselves and perhaps sold 
to some extent, the fee simple of which 
holdings they may acquire, are full of 
promise for the permanent establishment 
of these immigrants on the plantations 
on which such holdings are situated. 
There is little doubt but that if such a 
plan had been adopted by the sugar plan- 
tations at the time of the first introduc- 
tion of Portuguese immigrants, twenty 
years ago, a much larger’ proportion 
would have been contented to remain 
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THE EXECUTIVE BUILDING. 


Formerly the palace of Queen Liliuokalani, Honolulu. 


must be regarded as an enterprise of 
great importance to this country, and as 
one which, if successful, is likely to lead 
to the introduction of a larger number 


of similar immigrants. The arrange- 


and perform field work on the planta- 
tions than has been the case. 

Altho the children of such immigrants 
will be educated in the public schools, 
they will be attached to the homes be- 
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longing to their parents, and a consid- 
erable proportion of them will in all 
probability remain and perform work of 
various kinds for the plantations. This 
enterprise will fulfil two objects, a sup- 
ply of labor and a substantial addition to 
the Portuguese element of the popula- 
tion of the country, a class noted for 
thrift, economy and law-abiding tenden- 
cies, whose capacity for citizenship in- 
creases with each generation. Allowing 
to this enterprise all the advantages 
which the most sanguine may claim for 
it, it is vet evident that the work of re- 
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will be always improving in those char- 
acteristics which are recognized as the 
highest attributes of American citizen- 
ship, it is essential that the class referred 
to as Anglo-Saxon should be largely in- 
creased, and particularly that it should 
be increased by the introduction of per- 
sons from the mainland who have ac- 
quired by long residence and particular- 
ly by inheritance and position the quali- 
ties of citizenship above referred to. 

As yet but little has been done in the 
way of introducing Americans from the 
mainland to these Islands. Altho the 
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cruiting citizens for Hawaii should go 
farther. The cosmopolitan character of 
the. population of the Territory is well 
known. Large numbers of Japanese, a 
smaller number of Chinese, Koreans, the 
Portuguese referred to, the Hawaiians 
and part-Hawaiians, and scattering rep- 
resentatives of other races and the com- 
paratively small number of persons who 
are of Anglo-Saxon descent, make a 
showing which only needs to be studied 
to produce a strong conviction that in 
order to develop a citizenship here that 


preparation of the Act of 1895 was dis- 
tinctly made with that object in view, to- 
gether with the general purpose of fur- 
nishing small farms to such inhabitants 
of the Territory as were landless and de- 
sired them, there were obstacles. At 
first, the small amount of available pub- 
lic lands not subject to leases, and al- 
ways the want of suitable roads connect- 
ing otherwise suitable lands with the 
main public roads; the difficulty also of 
organizing a system of inducing such 
migration has doubtless led to delay and 




















to the easier alternative of disposing of 
such lands to persons already in the Isl- 
ands. 

About seven years ago there was a 
demand for a small piece of public land 
on the Island of Oahu, known as Wa- 
hiawa, of an area of about 1,400 acres, 
by persons from Southern California, 
one of whom investigated the ground 
and organized a colony for its settlement. 
This was accomplished under the pro- 
vision of law known as a Settlement As- 
sociation, by which a number of indi- 
viduals, over six, may apply for holdings 
in one locality without competition from 
others. This provision is particularly 
convenient and even necessary as a 
scheme of inducing immigration from 
the mainland, because otherwise the 
absent applicants for land would have 
no guarantee of performance, but would 
be in disadvantageous 
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had a small market in Honolulu and 
a large market on the Pacific Coast. 
Canning factories were at length set 
up, and these colonists began to make 
money from the sale of their pineapples 
to the canneries or in conducting the 
business of canning and exporting. The 
land which they originally procured at 
five dollars an acre or less is now selling 
for over two hundred dollars an acre. 
These colonists were Americans, were 
enterprising, persevering and industri- 
ous,.and their great success is, I think, 
attributable largely to these qualities. 
Colonists of a different class might 
eventually have reached a similar suc- 
cess, but would have taken a longer time 
to do it. Altho this experience is not 
likely to be exactly duplicated in other 
parts of the Islands, yet there are avail- 
able at the present time considerable 





competition with per- 
sons resident in the Isl- 
ands. Some fourteen 
persons,- most of them 
with families, took up 
this section as a settle- 
ment association under 
the right of purchase 
system. The land was 
appraised at five dol- 
lars per acre or less, 
and the colonists pro- , 
ceeded to build houses 
and improve _ their 
holdings and to live 
thereon. This land 
was regarded by those 
acquainted with the 
lands of the Island of 
Oahu as inferior. The 
colonists experimented 
with different kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, 
and struggled along 
for several years with- 
out finding anything 
that was especially 
profitable as a standard 
crop. At length they 
experimented _ with 
pineapples, and _ these 














were found to grow 
luxuriantly and to 
produce heavily. They 


FLUMES AND RAILROAD FOR CARRYING SUGAR CANE 
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areas of fertile soil within practicable 
reach of the public roads, where Amer- 
ican farmers could raise all of the usual 
American farm crops and produce sub- 
stantially everything required for their 
own use except dry goods, hardware, 
flour and some of the groceries. 

Altho wheat can be raised, it can- 
not be grown profitably, as the flour pro- 
duced is inferior to American flour. 
Substantially all of the forage crops can 
be successfully raised. 

The farmer needs a money revenue, 
however, aiid what this shall be would 
depend somewhat on the locality of his 
farm. Coffee has long been profitably 
raised. Tobacco has been experimented 
with and promises to be a most profitable 
crop. Rubber is being grown with every 
promise of success. Sisal is being pro- 
duced and manufactured of fine quality 
and does well in localities where the rain- 
fall is comparatively slight. © Bananas 
have long been profitably exported to the 
mainland. It is probable that such farms 
as will be conveniently within reach 
of the large seaports will be able to 
do a profitable business in raising and 
shipping vegetables and fruits to the 
Pacific Coast during their winter months, 
when the home supply is at a standstill. 

Colonel Hepburn, of the House of 
Representatives, who spent some months 
in the Territory last year in going 
around the Island of Oahu, was much 
impressed with the appearance of the 
land in the neighborhood of the Wah- 
lawa Colony referred to above. It im- 
pressed him as land upon which his 
neighbors in Iowa would be able to make 
a better living than at home, and stated, 
as I was informed, that the farmers of 
Iowa, or in his neighborhood in Iowa, 
did not net more than seven or eight dol- 
lars an acre per annum—probably mean- 
ing in addition to what they themselves 
consumed on their farms. People in 
these Islands engaged in agriculture 
would consider that such profits were not 
far removed from failure. 

From a business standpoint the settle- 
ment of American farmers in this coun- 
try is most important in that, as com- 
pared with settlers of other races, they 
are greater consumers and more largely 
patronize ‘the mercantile establishments 
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of the place. Agricultural implements, 
lumber, dry goods, groceries, flour, fur- 
niture and many other things are re- 
quired by them, and the colony, like the 
one referred to, is of no small value to 
the business of its nearest city. 

Even greater than this is the im- 
portance of such an addition to our pop- 
ulation to the political condition in these 
Islands, where voters of the Anglo- 
Saxon race are comparatively few, as 
shown by other papers in this number. 
Japanese and Chinese children, as well as 
those of other races, are becoming a 
large element in the schools of the Ter- 
ritory. The majority of them have been 
born here, and therefore the boys on 
coming of age will be entitled to the 
franchise. Altho these boys going thru 
the course of education in the schools of 
the Territory, public and private, and as- 
sociating in the schoolroom and on the 
playground with the pupils of the other 
nationalities, will be, as a rule, good 
American citizens, yet with their own 
race traditions and their attachment to 
their own people in the home land, it is 
evident that a strong and numerous ele- 
ment of boys and girls from American 
families is indispensable for the continu- 
ous and best growth of American senti- 
ment. Socially this American element is 
no less important as furnishing a_power- 
ful influence in favor of Anglo-Saxon 
ideas of family ‘life and social customs 
and precedents. Five hundred American 
families contentedly living on . farms 
owned by them would go far toward 
safeguarding the social and political fu- 
ture of this community, and one thou- 
sand of such families would be a most 
satisfactory guarantee for the future de- 
velopment and progress of the best ele- 
ment of American citizenship. 

Fortunately after annexation the Fed- 
eral administration very definitely in- 
dorsed the existing policy in favor of the 
settlement of the public lands, so far as 
practical, by those who should own and 
cultivate the lands occupied by them. 
This makes the work of the Territory in 
this direction comparatively easy, for it 
has always behind it the backing and in- 
sistent desire of the Federal administra- 
tion that such policy shall be energetical- 
ly continued and carried out. 

Hono.utu, Hawartan IsLanps. 
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BY WALTER F. FREAR, LL.B. 


Cuier Justice oF THE SuPREME Court or Hawaii. 


HEN Hawaii was annexed to 
\W. the United States, on July 7th, 
1898, she already had as an 
independent sovereignty a full-fledged 
constitutional government. This, more- 
over, was republican in form, and the 
constitution under which it had been or- 
ganized, on the Fourth of July just four 
years before, was one that was as re- 
markable for its adaptation to the unique 
and complex conditions that it was de- 
signed to meet as it was for its embodi- 
ment of much advanced thought on con- 
stitutional subjects. The circumstances 
manifestly required that legislation by 
Congress concerning Hawaii should pro- 
ceed upon the principle of adaptation 
and growth rather than of preconceived 
theories of government. Accordingly 
the existing government was allowed to 
continue for two years, and meanwhile 
the commendable course was pursued of 
leaving to a commission, consisting of 
representatives from both the United 
States and Hawaii, the framing of the 
necessary legislation. The natural re- 
sult was an organic act composed large- 
ly of borrowings from the constitution 
of the republic of Hawaii, with such 
changes as seemed called for by the new 
relations into which Hawaii had entered, 
and a Territorial Government of a type 
higher or more nearly approaching that 
of a State than any that had been cre- 
ated previously, altho the act as drafted 
by the commission was not passed with- 
out several amendments of a retrogres- 
sive character. 

The principal changes in judicial or- 
ganization and procedure consisted in 
the transfer of the appointment of the 
Supreme and Circuit Court judges from 
the President, now Governor, of Hawaii, 
with the consent of the local Senate, to 
the President of the United States, with 
the consent of the National Senate; the 
reduction of the tenure of the Supreme 
Court justices from life to four years 
and of the Circuit judges from six to 
four years ; the introduction of the grand 


jury; the requirement of unanimity in 
the verdicts of trial juries; the abolition 
of racial and mixed juries; and the cre- 
ation of a distinct Federal Court, name- 
ly, a District Court having also the juris- 
diction of a Circuit Court. The princi- 
pal jurisdictional change resulted from 
the creation of the Federal Court, whose 
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jurisdiction naturally was to extend over 
certain classes of cases, such as admiralty 
and bankruptcy cases, which had pre- 
viously been within the jurisdiction of 
the Hawaiian courts; but, on the other 
hand, the latter were to be called on to 
decide incidentally many questions aris- 
ing under the Federal Constitution and 
laws. Of these questions the one that 
excited greatest interest was whether 
the Constitution followed the flag to 
Hawaii immediately upon annexation, 
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and particularly whether the provisions 
relating to customs duties and grand and 
trial juries were applicable to Hawaii 
during the transition period between an- 
nexation and the establishment of Ter- 
ritorial Government. The view of the 
Territorial Supreme Court that those 
provisions were not applicable during 
that period was afterward sustained by 
the Federal Supreme Court. 

As compared with other Territories a 
higher status of organization and self- 
government was allowed to continue in 
Hawaii, by providing, as in the several 
States, for distinct local and Federal 
courts, instead of having, as in other 
Territories, only one set of courts to ex- 
ercise both local and Federal jurisdic- 
tion; by permitting the local courts to 
continue with a Supreme Court of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction and distinct superior 
courts of original jurisdiction presided 
over by different judges, instead of pro- 
viding, as in other Territories, for only 
one set of judges to sit singly as superior 
courts for the trial of cases in the first 
instance and together as a Supreme 
Court to hear appeals from its own mem- 
bers; and by providing that cases might 
be taken on writ of error to the Federal 
Supreme Court from the Territorial Su- 
preme Court as from a State Supreme 
Court only when a Federal question was 
involved, thus leaving the local Supreme 
Court the final arbiter in local cases, in- 
stead of allowing, as in other Terri- 
tories, appeals also in local cases involv- 
ing over $5,000 in value. Recently, 
however, a mainland corporation, which 
had lost a case in Hawaii, procured the 
enactment of an amendment to the or- 
ganic act so as to permit an appeal in all 
cases involving more than that amount, 
and moved for a rehearing in Hawaii so 
as to suspend the judgment for the pur- 
pose of taking an appeal after the pas- 
sage of the amendment. The amend- 
ment was rushed thru in the closing 
days of a_ session of Congress and 
Hawaii learned of it for the first time 
after it had become law. It is, of 
course, a splendid privilege to be al- 
lowed to take a case to such a court as 
the Federal Supreme Court, and yet it 
may well be asked why the burdens of 
that court should be increased by cases 
of purely local concern, and why such 
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cases should be taken to that court from 
a Territory—especially one that is the 
successor of an independent sovereignty 
—any more than from a State. 

The Hawaiian judiciary, however, was 
not the creation of the constitution of the 
republic. The change from monarchy 
to republic was less marked than that 
from republic to Territory. The former 
scarcely affected the judiciary. Hawaii 
had already reached a high plane of con- 
stitutional government —and all by a 
process of evolution. She, indeed, pre- 
sents a complete history of a growth 
from absolute government by a despot to 
constitutional government by the people. 

The Territorial judiciary comprises 
the usual three grades of courts—a Su- 
preme Court, superior courts of 
record, called Circuit Courts, five in 
number, and inferior courts, called Dis- 
trict Courts, twenty-nine in number. 

The Supreme Court consists of a chief 
justice and two associate justices. It 
holds one term a year, beginning on the 
first Monday of October and continuing 
until final adjournment, which is usually 
about the beginning of the following 
summer. Its jurisdiction is mainly ap- 
pellate. Its original jurisdiction is con- 
fined chiefly to claims against the Terri- 
tory, county election contests (formerly 
legislative election ‘contests), writs of 
habeas corpus, and extraordinary writs 
directed to other courts. In case of the 
absence or disqualification of a justice 
his place may be filled by a circuit judge. 
The decisions of the court have been 
published during the last sixty years in 
reports, of which there are now seven- 
teen volumes. During the last few years, 
such has been the increase in the work 
of the court, a large volume has been 
published annually. A proposition to in- 
crease the membership of the court from 
three to five has been much discussed 
during the last few years. This origi- 
nated from a supposed necessity for an 
increase to enable the court to catch up 
with its calendar, but this was accom- 
plished some time ago, and now the 
argument for an increase is based on 
the greater satisfactoriness of a decision 
by a larger court, especially if one mem- 
ber should dissent. It would also obvi- 
ate in some degree the supposed neces- 
sity of appealing to Washington in cases 
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which do not involve Federal questions. 
The Circuit Courts sit at regular terms 
with a jury, unless jury is waived, for 
the trial of original law cases not be- 
gun in the District Courts and in cases 
appealed from the District Courts. The 
circuit judges sit without a jury thru- 
out the year in equity, probate and di- 
vorce cases; formerly they sat also in 
admiralty and bankruptcy cases. Each 
circuit has one judge, with the excep- 
tion of the first, which, owing to the 
large amount of business in that, has 
three judges, who sit separately. 

The District Courts, sitting without a 
jury, have criminal jurisdiction over mis- 
demeanors, and civil jurisdiction in cases, 
except certain classes of cases, involving 
values up to $300. By consent the ac- 
cused may be tried in the district in 
which he is arrested, if that-is different 
from the one in which the offense was 
committed. If the offense is not of a 
serious nature he may be summoned to 
appear, as in civil cases, without arrest. 





There are several courts of a special 
character that deserve notice. 

A court for the registration of land 
titles under the so-called Torrens system 
was established a few years ago. Regis- 
tration is optional and applications have 
been comparatively few in number, but 
are gradually increasing, as the benefits 
of the system come to be better under- 
stood. 

Juvenile courts also have been estab- 
lished recently. These, however, are not 
distinct courts, but the jurisdiction is 
exercised by the Circuit and District 
Courts. These are authorized to appoint 
probation officers, under whose super- 
vision delinquents under the age of six- 
teen years convicted of any offense pun- 
ishable by not more than two years’ im- 
prisonment may be placed, instead of be- 
ing sent to an industrial school, the sen- 
tences to be meanwhile suspended. Ju- 


veniles under that age are required to be 
kept separate from older offenders when 
under arrest and to be tried at a differ- 
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ent time. The results of the law have 
been highly satisfactory, especially as 
administered by the District Court of 
Honolulu, where alone it has been opera- 
tive to an appreciable extent. 

There have been for half a century 
special courts for the adjustment of pri- 
vate ways and water rights. When the 
feudal system had reached its full devel- 
opment and was finally converted into an 
allodial system by the issuance of awards 
to all rightful occupants, it was found 
that many lands were entirely surround- 
ed by the lands of others over which 
rights of way were needed. The Hawaii- 
ans anciently developed elaborate sys- 
tems of irrigation, by which water was 
led from streams in ditches and distrib- 
uted by quantity or time among those 
entitled to water, the method of division 
varying in almost every valley. These 
two matters were deemed to be of such 
importance and of such a character as to 
require a separate tribunal for their ad- 
judication. The jurisdiction is equitable 
in its nature, but of greater elasticity 
than the ordinary jurisdiction of a court 
of equity. The present incumbent for 
the district of Honolulu. is a _ part 
Hawaiian woman. 

The jury system, as it existed before 
annexation, presented several interesting 
features. Trial by jury was introduced 
in capital casés as early as 1825, on the 
advice of Lord Byron, a cousin of the 
poet, and in civil and other criminal cases 
in 1842. The jury consisted of the usual 
number, twelve, but a verdict could be 
rendered by nine, except that until 1847 


undnimity was required in capital cases. 


In a criminal case against a Hawaiian or 
a civil case between Hawaiians, the jury 
was composed of Hawaiians. Similarly, 
in cases affecting foreigners, it was com- 
posed of foreigners. In a civil case be- 
tween a foreigner and a Hawaiian it 
was composed of foreigners and Hawaii- 
ans in equal numbers. Foreigners for 
‘ the purposes of jury duty included all 
persons of foreign descent, whether 
aliens or citizens, and Hawaiians -in- 
cluded part as well as pure Hawaiians. 
The practice of dispensing with unanim- 
ity worked well, and much regret was 
felt that it had to be abandoned on the 
extension of the Federal Constitution to 
Hawaii; but the racial feature, which 
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was abolished by the Organic Act-of the 
Territory, had long survived its neces- 
sity and would probably have been aban- 
doned soon in any event. Now juries 


.are composed indiscriminately of citizens 


who understand the English language, 
whether of Hawaiian or other blood. 
Most Hawaiians understand English. 
They make conscientious jurors as a 
rule. The grand jury never existed in 
Hawaii until the establishment of the 
Territorial Government. 

The Supreme Court justices and Cir- 
cuit judges are appointed, as already stat- 
ed, by the President of the United States, 
with the consent of the Senate; district 
magistrates are appointed by. the chief 
justice of the Territory. The former 
hold for four years (before annexation 
the terms were for life and six years 
respectively) ; the latter, for two years. 
No judicial office in Hawaii has ever 
been elective. The chief justice receives 
$5,500 a year; associate justices, $5,000; 
circuit judges, $3,000; magistrates from 
$120 to $2,400. The members of the 
Supreme and Circuit Courts have long 
been of: English or American descent. 
Recently a member of the Supreme Court 
was a Portuguese. At present one of 
the circuit judges is a Hawaiian. The 
majority of the district magistrates are 
Hawaiians. At present the members of 
the Supreme Court are Yale and Harvard 
men. The Hawaiian judiciary, during 
most of its sixty-six years of constitu- 
tional history, has been free from politics 
to an unusual degree; public opinion has 
insisted that this branch, at least, of the 
Government should be kept independent 
and above suspicion. For these and 
other reasons judicial office has been 
held in high esteem. Good and able men 
have usually been willing to serve, and 
the ablest and best available have gener- 
ally been appointed. The bar is com- 
posed of two classes—those who may 
practice in all the courts and those who 
may practice in the District Courts only. 
The former are mostly whites, the latter 
mostly Hawaiians. A high standard is 


required for the admission of the former. 
The members of the bar, ever since the 
arrival of the first lawyer in 1844, have 
been in large part men of ability, high 
character and public spirit, often sacri- 
ficing lucrative practice for longer or 

















shorter periods to serve the public inter- 
ests. Owing to the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the population, made up as it is 
of large numbers of Hawaiians, Japan- 
ese, Chiriese, Koreans, Porto Ricans, Por- 
tuguese, Americans, English and Ger- 
mans, as well as smaller numbers of 
other nationalities, there is not only much 
racial variety among judges, jurors and 
lawyers, but still more among parties, 
witnesses and interpreters. 

The practical administration of justice 
has usually been characterized by sim- 
plicity, directness and dispatch. Proced- 
ure is based on English common law and 
equity practice, but with the omission of 
useless forms and fictions. There has 
been no fusion of law and equity cases, 
altho some features of the code pleading 
and practice have been introduced. The 
same circuit judges sit-in both classes of 
cases, but as distinct courts, each with 
its own procedure. All the courts are 
practically up to date in their work, and 
a case may be put thru all its stages in 
both original and appellate courts with 
expedition, little expense and the assur- 
ance of an impartial decision. The 
proverbial law’s delays are not serious 
in Hawaii. The first Circuit Court, it is 
true, has been unable to keep, pace with 
its calendar for some years, and this was 
true of the Supreme Court for a few 
years recently, but that condition is now 
a thing of the past. Juries have usually 
performed their duties well; Hawaii’s 
annals are comparatively free from the 
classes of verdicts that in many places 
have tended to bring the jury system 
into disrepute. The percentage of con- 
victions in criminal cases is large. Cor- 
porations stand about as good a chance 
with juries as private persons. There 
has been an increasing tendency of late 
to prolong trials, with a corresponding 
tendency toward the view, which seems 
to prevail in many States, but which has 
not made much headway in the Federal 
and English courts, that a trial judge 
is a mere dummy, or at most a weak 
umpire to preside over a play between 
counsel. As long as fourteen years ago 
a statute was enacted forbidding judges 
to comment on the evidence, but that 
may be invalid now under the view that 
the right of a trial judge to advise the 
jury on the facts is an essential element 
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of trial by jury as preserved by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The Legislature also, 
at its last session, expressly authorized 
trial judges to exercise greater control 
over the examination of jurors on their 
voir dire, for the purpose of shortening 
the time wasted by counsel and prevent- 
ing the exclusion of the better class of 
jurors. It also expressly authorized trial 
judges to permit juries to separate dur- 
ing intermissions in capital as well as 
other cases, in order to save expense to 
the Territory in long trials and lessen the 
inconvenience to jurors. No bad conse- 
quences have resulted. The doctrine of 
a “scintilla of evidence” does not obtain, 
and judgments non obstante veredicto 
are granted on the evidence as well as 
the pleadings, and for the defendant as 
well as the plaintiff when the material 
facts are undisputed. The doctrine of 
presumed prejudice from error is given 
little weight; the Supreme Court does 
not readily grant new trials unless there 
is good reason to believe that injustice 
may have resulted from error commit- 
ment by the trial court. The number of 
cases, for various reasons, is rather large 
in comparison with the population. The 
Supreme Court disposes of about 125 
cases, mostly civil, a year; the Circuit 
Courts, about 1,000 civil and 500 criminal 
cases; and the District Courts, about 
2,000 civil and 10,000 criminal cases. 
The law, both written and unwritten, 
administered by the courts is much what ° 
one might look for on the mainland, with 
such differences due to local conditions 
as are found in the various States. 
Formerly the written law consisted of 
the Constitution, treaties and statutes. 
Now there are no Hawaiian treaties, and 
there is no constitution aside from the 
Federal Constitution and the organic act 
of the Territory. The constitutions were 
always confined to a bill of rights and 
frame of government—not elaborated 
into little codes, as in many States. 
Treaties were held of superior force to 
statutes, thus rendering it impossible for 
the legislative branch of the Government 
to break faith with other nations; and, 
as a matter of international comity, crim- 
inals were delivered up upon a proper 
showing, in the absence of treaty provi- 
sions on the subject of extradition. As 
to statute law, there has been no attempt 
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at general codification. The code pro- 
cedure has not been adopted. There is 
no civil code of substantive law. Penal 
offenses, however, are wholly of statu- 
tory definition. Anciently, statutes were 
enacted orally, proclaimed by heralds and 
preserved in the memory of specially 
trained persons — living statute . books. 
The first printed law was,.published in 
1825 ; the first compilation in 1842. The 
first laws strictly on modern lines in 
form as well as in substance were the 
comprehensive acts of 1845, 1846 and 
1847—drafted by one learned in both 
the common and the civil law—organ- 
izing the several departments of Govern- 
ment and containing much other matter. 
These were largely declaratory of what 
had already been evolved with little aid 
from statutes and have been the basis of 
Hawaiian organic law ever since. In 
1850 a modern penal code was adopted. 
The last compilation and revision of all 
the statutes was enacted in 1905. Con- 
servatism has been the rule in legislation. 
Statutes, passed at annual and later bi- 
ennial sessions since 1839, have been 
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comparatively few and simple and have 
in large part been borrowed from the 
best Federal, State, English and colonial 
laws. Case law likewise does not differ 
much from what is found in America 
and England. English and American 
cases are cited in decisions just as they 
are elsewhere. The Supreme Court li- 
brary contains more than 8,000 volumes. 
Many novel questions have arisen, it is 
true; but, as a rule, it has been found 
possible to decide them by the application 
of old principles. Until 1892 the courts 
were authorized to decide according to 
natural law and reason, and to resort to 
the reasoning and principles of the laws 
of other countries, but in practice they 
usually followed the common law. In 
that year the common law was enacted 
except as changed by Hawaiian statutes, 
judicial precedents or usage. Perhaps 
Hawaii cannot be said to have a parent 
State in respect of her law, but she has 
followed that of Massachusetts, both 
statutory and judicial, more than that of 
any other one State. 
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Honolulu 


BY WALTER GIFFORD SMITH 
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HILE Honolulu has not lost its 
\V earlier and distinctive charm, 
it has grown into a city of 

modern aspects and facilities. What sur- 
vives of native ways of living is not 
much seen in either the ground plan or 
architecture of the place, tho it may be 
felt in certain existing customs and 
modes of hospitality. A stranger search- 
es in vain for the grass hut and the half- 
naked savage of the postal cards. It is 
much easier to find the adobe house and 
the Mexican vaquero in California. 
Honolulu, in its chief characteristics, be- 
longs as much as do any of the Amer- 
ican coast cities to the twentieth century. 
This is one of the first thoughts of 
the sea traveler on approaching it. 
Honolulu, save for its palm, plumes and 
its background of extinct volcanoes, 


might pass for any prosperous American 
summer capital and small commercial 
port. There are the busy tugs and coast- 
ers in the harbor, the moored deep-water 
ships, the docks, marine ways, ware- 
houses, oil tanks, the brick and stone 
business section, with six-story structures 
here and there, and beyond are the 
shaded villa homes, stretching over a 
plain, where church spires now and then 
emerge from trees, climbing the slopes 
of hills and lined up along a nearby 
curving beach, where the suburban hotels 
and bathing resorts abide. 

Fifty years ago one landed in Hono- 
lulu from an outrigger canoe, manned 
by swarthy natives, who had paddled a 
mile or more to meet the ship. Now an 
ocean liner ties up at a fine dock, one of 
many, and the passenger, after giving his 
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checks to the baggage man, steps off into 

a waiting hack or automobile. He rides 

to his hotel thru macadamized streets, 

which are also traversed by electric cars. 

He sees telephone, fire alarm and electric 

lighting wires, and notices that people 

are buying and selling the same classes 

of goods, save those inhibited by the cli- 

mate, that he saw last in the store win- 

dows of Chicago and San Francisco. 
One thing especially suits his ideas of 

what a city should be—the general clean- 

liness of streets and people. And that is 

one of modern Honolulu’s best 

points. Sometimes a North- 

ern town may let dirt ac- 

cumulate without having 

men decay —a tropical 

one, never. A South- 

ern seaport, especial- 

ly, must be always 

on its guard against 

diseases of the tor- 

rid zone, which are 

left by ships that 

touch and go. It 

took some years 

and some punish- 

ishments to teach 


Honolulu the gos- 


pel of sanitation, 

but it has learned 

the lesson, and now 

the city finds itself 
complimented in the 
report of the Sur- 
geon-General of the 
Army as being the sec- 

ond healthiest post in 
which United States 
troops serve, Alaska ap- 
pearing as the first on the list. 

To specify some details of in- 
terest in brief form: Honolulu has 
from 45,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, about 
7,000 of whom are of unmixed 
Caucasian blood, the rest being 
Hawaiians, Portuguese, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Porto Ricans and ne- 
groes (the latter being few); 150 miles 
of well-cared-for streets, which are 
lengthened, in some instances, by macad- 
amized highways, reaching far into the 
country. There are five parks. Few 
modern comforts or public utilities are 
wanting in Honolulu, whose people, be- 
ing wealthy and public-spirited, have 
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not been willing to lag in the path of 
progress. Long before the telephone 
came into general use elsewhere it was 
operating here, and its system now cov- 
ers not only the capital city, but all the 
Islands of the group. All the Islands of 
the group are connected with Honolulu 
by wireless telegraph, and Honolulu with 
the world by cable. An electric car sys- 
tem of the most modern kind gives the 
city rapid transit, and the greater part 
of the island behind it is served by a 
railroad. Two electric lighting plants 
and one gas plant exist, there are 
:three ice factories, two iron 
foundries, three daily news- 
papers in English, receiv- 

ing Associated Press 
cablegrams twice a day, 

and about twenty-five 

other _ publications. 

The banks number 

seven, three being 

Asiatic branch es- 

tablishments. There 

is a stock and bond 

exchange, various 

trust companies, 

a paid fire depart- 

ment, a growing 

system of water- 

“works, and well- 

drilled police and 

militia, backed by a 

garrison of regular 

infantry and marines. 

Honolulu is governed 

by county supervisors. 

A place of education, 

religion and _ refinement, 
Honoltlu has twenty - four 
church edifices, a college do- 

ing really useful work, public 
schools accommodating 4,289 pu- 
pils and private schools serving the 
intellectual needs of 3,110, the at- 
tendance being wonderfully mixed as 
to race; a public library and museum, 
a historical society, four social clubs, one 
being of university derivation ; the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A.; Young Men’s 
Institute, two cathedrals, branches of all 
the principal secret fraternities; six or 
more charitable societies, two opera 
houses and two well-endowed hospitals ; 
and the list of material and ethical be- 
longings of Honolulu might be consid- 
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erably lengthened if space permitted. 
The dominant white population of the 
city is of very high class. It has its 
foundation in New England missionary 
stock, but to its solidity and its polish 
many other strains than those repre- 
sented in the American religious pio- 
neers have contributed. Commerce and 
the professions have winnowed the civ- 
ilized world to give -of their best to 
Hawaii, and this despite the importunity 
of wider fields. It is natural that the 
great capitals should claim the ablest 
men, but the health-seeking impulse is 
one that often takes from the metropolis 
its choicest spirits to enrich the smaller 
places where nature is benevolent. There 
is no better society anywhere than that 
which is dominant in Southern Califor- 
nia and in Hawaii. It is largely col- 


lege-bred ; it has shown itself to possess 
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the right ideals of civic duty; it has a 
taste for great things in commerce and 
in all other forms of legitimate indus- 
try; it nourishes self-respect and a 
wholesome patriotism. Good lawyers 
and preachers, skilful physi¢ians and 
surgeons, authors, painters and musi- 
cians, scientists and poets, captains of 
industry, are found in any place which 
gives them an honest hope of longer life 
and usefulness. Distant, therefore, as 
Honolulu is from the centers of civiliza- , 
tion—its group of islands being farthest 
from other lands of any in the world— 
it still does its part in passing on the 
lighted torch. In the labor of enlight- 
enment it not only receives, but it con- 
fers; and it possesses and is rearing a 
race worthy of the best traditions of the 
countries from which it sprang. 


Honorvutu; Hawartan IsiLanps. 
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Literature 


The Law and Justice 

THE arraignment of crying social or 
economic evils in fiction is no new thing. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” remains the most 
striking instance of its potency, with 
Charles Dickens probably in the second 
place. But the list may be extended al- 
most indefinitely, both into the past and 
into the restless, vociferous present. Vic- 
tor Hugo was sometimes maudlin in “Les 
Misérables,” but he, too, succeeded in 
making his readers reflect as well as feel ; 
Daudet raised his voice time and again 
in protest against social injustice. Zola, 
and our contemporary writers, whatever 
their nationality, are too fond of offering 
the universal cure — socialism — along 
with their exposure and protest. Tol- 
stoy’s later work is but frankly propa- 
ganda for his own essentially Slav 
Utopia; Upton Sinclair’s “Jungle,” the 
most productive of immediate results 
since Mrs. Beecher’s protest against 
slavery, was, in the first instance, de- 
The tol- 


signed as a socialistic tract. 
erant, ironic Anatole France alone, of 
present-day writers, has been artistic 
enough, and wise enough, to present to 
us without comment or explanation or 


panacea the dumb bewilderment of 
“Crainquebille,” the Parisian huckster, 
brought face to face with the inhuman 
ways of the law, which is assumed to be 
the instrument of human justice. 

Mr. Brand Whitlock adds to this fic- 
tion of protest his new novel, The Turn 
of the Balance.* It is a book that will 
have weight with its readers, and influ- 
ence. The many injustices of our method 
of administering justice are the subject 
of his tale, which takes us into the un- 
derworld of honest poverty and of 
crime, bringing us face to face, at cer- 
tain significant. moments of contrast, 
with the well protected, thoughtless up- 
per crust. The whole machinery of the 
law, from the policeman to the judge on 
the bench and the jury in its room, is 
passed in review. What Mr. Whitlock 
tells us we all know, but he links it to- 


* Tue Turn or tHe Barance. By Brand Whitlock. 
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gether in a chain reaching from top to 
bottom. The tyrannical, irresponsible 
power of the police, their venality and 
stupidity in their relation to the fostering 
of crime as well as its punishment are 
exposed ; it is shown how criminal trials 
often become but a contest of skill be- 
tween public prosecutors who seek con- 
victions, and defending lawyers, whose 
only aim is- acquittal, regardless of the 
truth and the justice of the case; the in- 
telligence and conscience of juries have 
long been a byword and a jest; and jus- 
tice on the bench, so Mr. Whitlock be- 
lieves, is very human indeed, and errs 
often, sometimes because of influences 
more or less subconscious or direct. 

One law for rich and poor we have 
in theory, says the author, but not one 
application of it to both. The poor man 
who takes a first false step is lost be- 
yond reclaim. He is hounded into crime 
by the “watchful,” vindictive policeman, 
and either pays tribute or is “railroaded” 
for offenses he may, or may not, have 
committed. The son of rich parents 
who goes wrong is protected by money, 
by legal talent, by influence, by his en- 
vironment. 

A serious book this, convincing even 
while one looks for the other side of the 
picture—one of the most striking of the 
marty indictments of society of recent 
years. 

ad 


Egyptological Researches 


Prof. W. Max Miiller, of Philadelphia. 
and Professor Breasted, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Professor Reisner. 
of the University of California, are at 
present. our only three American scholars 
of international repute devoted to Egypt- 
ology. They are all of them enthusiastic 
and productive students. Professor 
Miiller has written mainly in German. 
altho now for a dozen years resident in 
America, and his name is familiar to 
readers of German Oriental journals. 
He represents his department in the work 
of the Carnegie Institution, and has 
made more than one visit of investigation 
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to Egypt. This volume* is the fruit of 
his first expedition. He devoted himself 
to the careful copying of inscriptions 
previously imperfectly copied or in dan- 
ger of fading away or being destroyed 
by vandalism. 

Prof. Max Miiller had first gained 
reputation by his elaborate study of the 
references to Europe and Asia on the 
Egyptian monuments, and later by his 
fresh recension of the famous treaty 
with the Hittite king, so that it is nat- 
ural that he should give especial atten- 
tion to monuments that bear upon such 
foreign relations. Accordingly, he care- 
fully sought the geographic lists by 
which the Pharaohs commemorated their 
Syrian victories and diplomatic connec- 
tions. Most interesting for the history 
of art is his discussion, with photographs 
and colored drawings, of the earliest 
known representations of the A®gean or 
Mycenean art objects, the vases figured 
on the ‘tomb of Sen-mut. The author in- 
sists, as against earlier authorities, that 
two of these beautiful vases are not 
earthen, but of silver and gold. He 
may -be right, but the color does not 
make it certain. The A°geans were ad- 


mirable workers in metal, even at this 
early period, about 1500 B. C., as well as 
in ceramic art. We should not call the 
angular markings on the first of the 
vases carried as tribute on the shoulder, 


“rope pattern,” as Professor Miiller sug- 
gests. -The rope pattern. tame consider- 
ably later, and was a simple abbreviation 
of the helix pattern shown on another 
of these vases, while this angular pattern 
is very early, if not archaic. The 
bucranion figured on one of the vases 
probably represents the long-horned 
aurochs, now extinct. On plate 40, a 
naos, with the figure of a Syrian deity 
on a lion, Max Miller follows Maspero’s 


Catalog in calling the deity a god. The’ 


square hat usually indicates a goddess, 
as does the lion, on which, on plate 41, 
an indubitable Syrian goddess stands on 
a lion. The deity on plate 40 is not 
clearly bearded, and has weapons, but 
weapons might be carried by the god- 
dess. These studies of Syrian deities are 
valuable for comparison with those on 





9 Eoverovoctent RESEARCHES. nde ~- a Journey 
- a 194. 8 W. Max Miiller. 4to, pp. 62; plates, 
sshington: The Carnegie Institution. $2.75. 
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Syro-Hittite bas-reliefs and on seals. 
The majority of the plates, however, 
are copies of inscriptions, and ten of 
them are a fresh copy of the famous 
great list of what were originally 270 
names of cities in Syria conquered by 
Thothmes III., with corrections of the 
copies of Mariette and Golenischeff. 
Four others cover the list of rebellious 
Palestinian cities punished by Rameses 
II. In this list, which was made before 
the Exodus, we have Jacob-E1 and Rosh- 
Kodesh, that is, Holy Headland, which 
may be the Head (Rosh) of Pisgah or 
Carmel. A new name found is that of 
Samson. Equally valuable are the eleven 
plates of the list of the biblical Shishak, 
of the time of Rehoboam. Max Miiller 
is able to add some new names, as Jor- 
dan, and he thinks he proves that some 
of them indicate the existence of the 
Phenician alphabet, thus antedating by 
a century the evidence of the Moabite 
Stone. Two final plates will be of inter- 
est to physicians, as they give the first 
illustrations hitherto known, and the ear- 
liest, of Egyptian surgery. There is rep- 
resented the opening of a boil in the 
neck, also operations on the foot and 
hand, and two cases of circumcision of 
youths on reaching the age of puberty. 
We congratulate the Carnegie Institution 
on being able to publish so valuable a 
volume. 
s 


The Religious Value of the Old 


Testament 


Now and.then a book comes to light 
which seems to express with force and 
clearness that which others have stam- 
mered about, and which clears the air 
and dissolves the haze which has hung 
around a subject of much interest and 
importance. Such service is rendered 
to the question of the relation of recent 
criticism to practical religious faith by 
the brief essay* of Mr. Vernon, who for 
the past few years has been Professor 
af Biblical Literature in Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Pastor.of the College Church, 
and has recently accepted an appoint- 
ment to the Yale Divinity. School to suc- 


* THe REttc1ous “VaLue OF THE Op TESTAMENT 
IN THE LicHTt Or Mopern ScHotarsuiP. By Ambrose 
White Vernon. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. go cents 














ceed Professor Brastow. Mr. Vernon 
lays: no claim to being an expert He- 
braist, but he has certainly studied the 
problems of the Old Testament with 
conscientious thoroness, with painstak- 
ing use of the best literature, and with 
a singular faculty of discerning salient 
and significant facts and assembling de- 
tails into a consistent picture. He is 
master of what the higher criticism has 
to teach concerning the development of 
religious faith in the ancient Hebrew 
people, and he has set forth the re- 
ligious values embodied in the Old 
Testament with such intensity of enthu- 
siasm that one wonders how he has held 
so well the even proportion of truth. 
After a brief introduction describing 
the change of attitude on the subject, 
Mr. Vernon discusses the grounds on 
which the Old Testament was held val- 
uable according to the older view. The 
book was thought to contain proof of 
the existence of God and of the divinity 
of Christ, and also to furnish infallible 
direction to the believer in all matters of 
faith and conduct. The author has fixt 
upon the real reasons why the former 
generations prized the Old Testament, 
and it is to his credit that he does not 
claim that the newer criticism will sim- 
ply change a few notions as to dates and 
authors, but make no difference in es- 
sential doctrine..: That important beliefs 
have lost support -which once proved 
most helpful to them, thru the changed 
attitude toward ‘the earlier portions of 
the Bible, is uhquestionably true. The 
older view, However, was not in all re- 
spects profitable to vital religious faith, 
and Mr. Vernon has exhibited some of 
the disadvantages under which religion 
suffered from a mistaken conception of 
the Old Testament. He shows how the 
older view prevented sympathetic and 
truthful appreciation of the better ele- 
ments of Jewish piety, and its real force 
and beauty. He demonstrates that the 
uncritical use of the book encouraged an 
external and mechanical type of faith, 
not so fresh, vital, and warmly spiritual 
as is nourished by the modern historical 
conception. With eloquence also he de- 


clares the larger, worthier God whom 
the newer studies set forth for men’s 
reverence and devotion. 
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Mr. Vernon proceeds to show that the 
older view not only often leads to 
wrong ideas of piety, but that it is un- 
tenable on the basis of fact. He then 
takes up the task of making clear the 
grounds on which the Old Testament, as 
scholars understand it today, is so high- 
ly appreciated, and in this section of his 
essay the author’s enthusiasm is most in- 
tense and his vision of essential re- 
ligious truths most clear. He finds that 
the chief value of the Old Testament is 
in its men, and that in its “transcendent 
service in presenting characters that in- 





PROF. A. W. VERNON. 
Author of “The Religious Value of the Old Testament.” 


cite profounder reverence it is as endur- 
ing as virtue and is utterly independent 
of changing scientific and philosophical 
views.” The characters chosen to illus- 
trate this fact are David and Jeremiah, 
and Mr. Vernon’s portrayal of these 
mighty men, who were so different in 
spirit and achievement, yet alike so gen- 
uinely brave and human, should be suf- 
ficient to convince the most obtuse of 
the value of critical studies. The treat- 
ment of these great personalities is suf- 
ficiently full for the author’s purposes of 
illustration, yet one cannot restrain the 
wish that he had gone more into detail, 
with fuller discussion of difficult inci- 
dents and larger suggestion of the 
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the results were 


method by which 
reached. 

The second reason for high estimate 
of the Old Testament is found in the fact 
that “it records the’ discovery of our 
fundamental religious truths.” That be- 
lief in the sovereignty of God and trust 
in the loving God were neither elements 
of an original revelation nor the pos- 
session of any imaginary “Natural Re- 
ligion,” but rather faiths which came 
slowly to realization in the souls of 
mighty men, Mr. Vernon makes clear 
by recital of the spiritual experiences of 
Amos and Hosea and by description of 
their contribution to the creed of hu- 
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manity. That the religious appreciation 
of these truths is served by sympathetic 
contact with the men thru whom they 
first came to be, is a fact sufficiently 
clear on Mr. Vernon’s pages. 

The final section treats the relation of 
careful knowledge of the Old Testament 


-to the correct understanding of the 


Founder of the Christian faith. Here 
the statement is that “it is as impossible 


to understand the purpose and spirit of 
Jesus without something of his rever- 
ence for the Old Testament and some- 
thing of his intimacy with it, as it would 
be to understand a proposed amendment 
to a constitution without a knowledge of 


HAWAIIAN GIRL OF THE OLD REGIME. 
From Thrum’s “Hawaiian Folk Tales.” 
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the original constitution.” The pages in 
which this striking statement is substan- 
tiated are again too few, but they are 
suggestive and marked by real insight. 

To some this vigorous, enthusiastic 
appeal for higher estimate of the Old 
Testament on this basis of modern 
scholarship may seem radical, and its 
declarations of opinion unnecessarily as- 
sertive. The author is one who can 
write innocently of “the greatest evil of 
an infallible Bible,” and some will be in- 
clined to fling his book out of the win- 
dow before they have read many pages. 
Nevertheless, the essay, in our judg- 
ment, is truly conservative, exhibiting in 
documents many have begun to question 
elements of permanent worth greater 
than those which had been sought for 
under the older view, and setting forth 
the indispensableness of the Old Testa- 
ment to the larger faith of the days to 
come, and the reasons for thinking that 
its position as the first text-book in re- 
ligion is fixt and permanent. 


os 


Hawaiian Folk Tales. A collection of Native 


Legends. Compiled by Thomas G. Thrum. 


Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


In the case of Hawaii, as of most other 


primitive communities submerged by 
civilization, we have to regrét the ir- 
reparable loss of many of the native 
legends. When some are preserved, like 
fossil leaves indicative of a vanished 
type of life, it is difficult to estimate the 
degree of their purity. Of this col- 
lection some are obviously sophisticated 
and treated in a literary manner, oth- 
ers are crude and dry. It is, there- 
fore, a book intended more for the gen- 
eral reader rather than the professional 
student of “the science of fairy tales.’’ 
Most of the tales have been previously 
published in The Hawaiian Annual. The 
most interesting, from a literary stand- 
point, is the “Legend of Kanikaniaula 
and the First Feather Cloak,” by Mrs. 
E. M. Nakuina. Among the other con- 
tributors are the Rev. A. O. Forbes, Dr. 
N. B. Emerson, J. S. Emerson, W. M. 
Gibson, Dr. C. M. Hyde and the com- 
piler. The photographs of the localities 
to which the legends are attached add to 
the value of the book for the tourist or 
resident in Hawaii. 
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In Our Town. By William Allen White. New 
York: McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

There are at least two country editors 
in the State of Kansas who have the 
spirit of the man who preferred to be 
the first citizen of a village rather than 
the second in Rome; they have resisted 
all temptations to bring their brains to 
New York; and Ed. Howe and Wil- 
liam Allen White remain in Atchison 
and Emporia writing bright things which 
the metropolitan press is glad to copy, 
and enjoying the delights of life in a 
limited but loving circle. In Our Town 
is an album full of kodak snap-shots at 
the fellow-citizens of William Allen 
White, in Emporia. Sometimes. he 
catches them, off-guard, in ludicrous at- 
titudes and situations; he allows them no 
time for “making up” for their portraits, 
but tho he shows them to us just as they 
are, in everyday garb, and with no fiat- 
tering concealments, we feel that he 
loves his fellow-townsmen well, and we. 
too, find them lovable. The young re- 
porter with a sixth sense for sham; the 
society editor, Miss Larabee, with her 
woman’s wit and loyalty to the paper; 
the lonely young man who constituted 
“the leisure class”; and the other pleas- 
ant faces on the pages of the album look 
at us out of wistful eyes we seem to have 
seen before; they are like “our own 
folks,” these people who inhabit Mr. 
White’s country town; and he writes of 
them, for the most part, tenderly and 
with sympathetic appreciation, tho not 
without a humorous twinkle in his eye 
at their peculiarities and patent absurdi- 
ties, especially when these take the form 
of social shams. It is a clever and a 
wholesome book about people large and 
small who live in a little city. 


J 
A Midsummer Day’s Dream. By H. B. 
Marriott Watson. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

A tour de force, this, carried thru to 
the end with consummate skill. A 
masque, as the title indicates, the story 
is carried to great length, yet it never 
palls, because the author’s spirits never 
lag, and his inventiveness never grows 
stale. Mr. Watson is a master of dia- 
log that sparkles and amuses; he turns 
it, gives it grace and charm, yet never 
twists it violently for the sake of effect. 
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Add to this a romantic setting, an eight- 

eenth-century formal garden, with its 

labyrinth, in the park of an English 
country house; imagine gathered there 

a merry company of well-bred amateurs 

rehearsing for an open-air performance 

of “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and add to this the adventurous search 
of the hero—Lysander—for the owner 

of a tiny slipper found by the side of a 

spring at midnight, and you have the in- 

gredients of a comedy that will keep 
you entertained thru all of its 366 pages. 
& 

My People of the Plains. By Ethelbert Tal- 
bot, D.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.75. 

The bishop of Central Pennsylvania 
was for twelve years missionary bishop 
of Wyoming and Idaho. Readers of 
Owen Wister’s Western tales will recog- 
nize the bishop whom the cowboys ap- 
proved ; and the people whose confidence 
he won by a rare combination of tact, 
humor and devotion are the subjects of 
his book, My People of the Plains. It 
is a vivacious and veracious transcript 
of a fascinating stage in the evolution of 
the West, a life that is fast becoming a 
memory, and Bishop Talbot has rendered 
a service in preserving some of its more 
picturesque features and characters in 
his story. Many towns in his former 
diocese are no longer the ones he found 
twenty years ago, and in a very few 
years more the distinctive types of cow- 
boy, miner and hunter will have disap- 
peared forever. The “Newer West” is 
a most breezy and refreshing reality, but 
it is not outré, nor are its denizens 
grotesque. Hence these genre pictures 
have a value, historical and retrospective, 
as the only record we may have of a 
bygone social state. 


Literary Notes 


....MM. P. H. Eykman and Paul Horrix, 
whose joint article entitled “Internationalism 
and the World’s Capitol,” appeared in THe 
INDEPENDENT, July 26, 1906, have just issued 
the first number of their new Review of In- 
ternationalism. The magazine will be issued 
every other month in an English, French, 
German and Dutch edition, and is published 
at Amsterdam [New York agent, G. Stech- 
ert & Co., 129 West Twentieth street, New 
York.] The object of the Review is “to give 
an idea of all that has beén done and thought 
in the field of Internationalism, but more espe- 


- 
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cially of what still has to be done in the 
future.” The idea of this magazine is a great 
and noble one, and as one of the signs of the 
times it is highly significant, but whether it 
is in the proper hands or not cannot be fore- 
told from the first number. 


....The March number of the Kansas Uni- 
versity Science Bulletin contains the report of 
some interesting experiments by Prof. Mar- 
shall A. Barber on heredity in bacilli and 
yeast. He finds that unicellular-organisms like 
larger and more complex plants form mutants 
or sports, and by picking out a single eccentric 
cell with a microscopic pipette and starting a 
colony with it he is able to obtain new and 
permanent races, in some cases capable of 
competing with the parent stock and more 
resistant to unfavorable changes of environ- — 
ment. This may explain the sudden changes 
in the virulence of disease which often per- 
plex the physician in an epidemic. 


....The Philippine Journal of Science, which 
has been issued in monthly numbers during the 
past year, and has comprised papers on all the 
lines of scientific investigation conducted by 
the Philippine Government, will be divided for 
1907 into the following separate publications, 
not to be issued at stated intervals: (a) 
General Science, including papers on chemistry, 
geology and mineralogy, zodlogy (including 
entomology and ornithology), and a series on 
ethnological and ethnographical subjects; (b) 
Medical Sciences, devoted to tropical medicine. 
studies in bacteriology, pathology, and work on 
serum pfoduction and therapy; and (c) 
Botany. Subscriptions will be received for the 
separate series, or for the publications as a 
whole. The Macmillan Co. are New York 
agents. 


....Second Report of the Wellcome. Re- 
search Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial 
College, Khartoum. By Andrew Balfour, 
Medical Officer of Health. Published by De- 
partment of Education, Sudan Government, 
Khartoum. It is barely twenty years since 
Gordon lost his life at Khartoum, and most 
of us are not apt to associate the name of, the 
city with advances in science, and, above all, 
sanitary science. The recent volume, how- 
ever, like its predecessor, the First Report, 
gives ample evidence of some of the best 
medico-scientific work with regard to the con- 


veyance of disease by winged insects that is 
being done anywhere in the world. Libraries 
that make a feature of collecting the results 
of original investigation in medicine cannot 


well afford to be without “it. Those who are 
interested in the various parasites of man or 
in tropical diseases will find it full of precious 
suggestive information. The staff.of the 
laboratory are certainly to be congratulated, 
and the civilized wosld is being put under a 
distinct obligation by the work of these men 
who are ing large portions of the globe, 
previously uninhabitable because of, various in- 
fectious diseases, not only livable for the 
white man, but actually able to afford him op- 
portunities for reasonably happy existence 
under what have been deemed up to the pres- 
ent time as impossible conditions. 





Editorials 


More Railway Regulation 


It is known that in his study of rail- 
way questions the President has become 
deeply interested in the relation of stock 
and bonds to the value of the railway 
property upon which they are based, or 
to the sums actually invested in this 
property. This question is one which 
involves overcapitalization and stock wa- 
tering, and, possibly, an appraisal of the 
property by Federal authority. Some 
weeks ago, owing to the expressed anxi- 
ety of some persons as to his purposes, 
he permitted it to be known that he had 
in view no recommendation for legisla- 
tion that would disturb existing securi- 
ties, ‘but that his policy concerning this 
matter related to issues of securities in 
the future. It is now asserted by jour- 
nalists who have enjoyed his confidence 
that his views with respect to overcapi- 
talization and an official appraisal will 


be made known by himself in an address 
on the 30th at Indianapolis. 

There was no direct reference to this 
subject in his remarks at Jamestown last 
week, but it is probable that he had it in 
mind when he said: 


“It is our business to put a stop to abuses 
and to prevent their recurrence, without show- 
ing a spirit of mere vindictiveness for what 
has been done in the past. . . . We are 
unalterably determined to prevent wrongdoing 
in the future; we have no intention of trying 
to wreak such an indiscriminate vengeance 
for wrongs done in the past as would con- 
found the innocent with the guilty. Our pur- 
pose is to build up rather than to tear down.” 

This was in accord with what was said 
at the White House, “by authority,” con- 
cerning his views about overcapitaliza- 
tion when he replied, on the 2d ult., to 
the invitation from the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Owing to current reports that he is 
soon to express his opinions on the sub- 
ject, certain recent events and utterances 
become quite interesting. It is asserted, 
and also ‘denied, that John F, Stevens, 
formerly Ctiief Engineer of the Panama 
Canal, has been employed to make a val- 
uation of the physical property of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Railroad Company, as a kind of experi- 
ment that may test the wisdom of the 
President’s policy. On the 22d ult., a 
committee of the Minnesota Senate sub- 
mitted a long report as to the value of 
the property of the railroad companies 
owning lines in that State. The com- 
mittee estimated the value to be $215,- 
000,000, or about $27,000 per mile on 
an average, while the capitalization is 
$400,000,000, or about $50,000 per mile. 
One company, the Chicago Great West- 
ern, was severely criticised. In this case 
the average value per mile was said to 
be $28,000, altho the capitalization per 
mile, in stock and bonds, was $143,668. 

At a meeting of thfee hundred rail- 
way Officers in Pittsburg last Friday, an 
address was made by Melville E. Ingalls, 
a prominent and successful railway man, 
formerly president of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company, and now chairman of its 
board. Said he: 

“You must have legislation providing. that 
no new railways shall be built or new stock 
or bonds issued, except with the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
know this will cause a storm among some 
railway promoters, but, gentlemen, you have 
got to submit, and you might as well make 
up your minds now that you are no longer a 
private industry. He who is not prepared to 
manage his railway as a public institution, in 
accordance with law, should resign and seek 
other business.” 

Such approval of future issues by the 
Commission is, we are told, a part of the 
President’s plan. This veteran railway 
financier and manager not only foresees 
that it will be required, but also believes 
that it is demanded in the interest of the 
railways and the public. 

But this was not all that Mr. Ingalls 
said in what must be regarded as one of 
the most remarkable public addresses of 
these days. He narrated the history of 
the consolidation movement which cul- 
minated in the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. Securities of the roads, he said, 
had drifted to Wall Street and “were 
controlled by cliques who used them per- 
haps not for investment so much as for 
counters in the great game of speculation 
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they were playing.” “Some six or seven 
of these men” conceived the idea that 
they would buy a controlling interest in 
practically all the roads, and thus by 
joint ownership cause a maintenance ot 
rates. They quarreled among them- 
selves, “the skeletons in their closets were 
exposed to the public,” and the Govern- 
ment sued for a dissolution of the North- 
ern Securities combination : 


“If it had not been for that suit, a few men 
would have controlled the great transportation 
interests of this country. While they would 
have maintained rates, they would have made 
and unmade statesmen, would have controlled 
Congress and Legislatures, and no one knows 
what the result would have been.” 


After the decision of the courts, he 
continued, these men would not accept 
the situation, but sought to avoid the de- 
cision by subterfuges. He himself urged 
that the railways should join in with the 
people and obtain legislation fair to both. 
“But the railways had not then learned 
that the people were supreme and that 
they had better bow to the inevitable.” 
In 1905, they persisted in their unwise 
course and were beaten again: 


“The end has come. There are to be in the 
history of this country no more secret con- 
tracts, no more rebates, no more free trans- 
portation. 

“You cannot settle the condition of the 
railways by running to Washington and claim- 
ing the protection of the President. I admire 
the stand taken by the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, when he said he had no 
cause to go to Washington to confer with the 
President—that his company desired to obey 
the law. This is what all the railways must 
do—submit to the law. 

“Tt will not do to have forty-six States 
passing forty-six different acts. So far as 
possible all legislation in reference to rates 
should be left to Congress. 

“You must have legislation giving you au- 
thority to make agreements among yourselves 
which can be enforced. But these agreements 
must be public and must be passed: upon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The Commission must be strengthened. It 
should be enlarged, and the salaries of its 
members should be increased.” 


It is refreshing to see a veteran rail- 
way chief, still in harness, so clearly 


reading the signs of the times. If there 
be any plot of the reactionaries to pre- 
vent by political intrigue a just regula- 
tion of the railways, those who have 
made it will get no help from Mr. 
Ingalls. 
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The Middle of the Pacific 


WE are very fortunate this week in 
being able to give our readers a very 
valuable series of articles about out: new 
Hawaiian possessions. We need add 
nothing here as to the worth of. these 
Islands to us, or as to their importance 
as the halting place for all commerce 
which must cross the Pacific Ocean. That 
commerce has but just fairly begun. In 
a hundred years the Pacific commeice 
will equal or surpass that which crosses 
the Atlantic. San Francisco or Seattle 
will be as large a city as New York. 
Then Hawaii will hardly“be large enough 
to find room for all the steamers that 
must stop in its ports. The country 
which holds Hawaii will hold control of 
all that commerce. 

We are very glad to learn that our 
Congress made no mistake when it in- 
sisted on universal democratic suffrage 
for the Islands. The wise men of Hawaii 
doubted. They would have restricted 
suffrage to the educated and the well-to- 
do; but with no small courage we said 
that we must trust the people at all haz- 
ards. The hazards seemed too great for 
a few years; but now the wise men tell 
us that the native Hawaiians are just 
like other people, amenable to the teach- 
ings of experience, lovers of honesty, 
and that an honest government is now 
achieved. They are poor ethnologists 
who imagine that only Anglo-Saxons can 
become fit to rule the world. 

So we pass from these matters, so 
fully argued by our Hawaiian contrib- 
utors, to ask a question which not one 
of them has here raised, but which one 
of them, Dr. Sereno E. Bishop, an au- 
thority on volcanoes, has elsewhere asked 
and answered—Where did the Hawaiian 
Islands come from? How came they 
there, left alone, in the middle of the 
great Pacific? 


That carries us back many millions of 
years. What is the cause of the deep 
hollow of the Pacific Ocean, which cov- 
ers half the globe” One likely answer 
is, that when, in the course of the evo- 
lution of our solar system, the! moon sep- 
arated from the earth, flew-,off from it, 
it escaped from that side. of the earth 
where now is the Pacific Ocean. Then, 
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say some astronomers, the outer crust of 
the earth had begun to harden, the equa- 
tor bulged much more than it now does, 
and the velocity of revolution was much 
greater than now, and the separation of 
that portion of the earth which has made 
the moon caused the first great breaking 
up of the earth’s crust and raised the 
great Eastern Continent opposite the hol- 
low left to be filled by the waters of the 
Pacific, while a portion of the crust that 
remained broke off from Asia and moved 
westward to form the American conti- 
nent. 

The specific gravity of the rocks on 
the surface of the earth averages about 
2.7, while that of the total earth is as 
high as 5.6. This shows that the lighter 
portions of the earth are near the sur- 
face, and the heavier are toward the cen- 
ter. Now, the specific gravity of the 
moon is 3.4. When the moon was flung 
off from the earth, at a time when the 
earth’s shape was much more ellipsoidal, 
and it was revolving in four hours in- 
stead of twenty-four, the centrifugal 
force which threw off the materia] of the 
moon must have taken a considerable por- 
tion of the lighter crust, and not a little 
of the heavier portion below it, so as to 
bring up its specific gravity to 3.4. Now, 
to return to Hawaii, we find that the 
specific gravity of the upper part of the 
mountain, Mauna Loa, is 2.1, while that 
of the lower part is 3.7. This may be 
explained from the fact that this material 
comes from the lower level of the crust 
of the earth, left under the ocean when 
the moon escaped, while the upper por- 
tion comes from volcanic scoria. The 
volcanoes of Hawaii are caused by the 
thinner crust of the earth under the 
Ocean, just as those along the edges of 
the continents are due to the cracks in 
the breaking of the strata that had their 
first origin when the continents were cre- 
ated by the pushing and crowding and 
moving of the crust of the earth when 
the moon was flung off. 

The authority for this theory of the 
origin of the Pacific Ocean is our most 
distinguished astronomer, Prof. W. H. 
Pickering, ofHarvard Observatory, who 
in these conclusions develops the re- 
searches of Prof. George H. Darwin, and 
whose discussion may be found in a late 
paper entitled “The Place and Origin of 
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the Moon.” Just now it interests us for 
Hawaii’s sake. It has been flippantly-re- 
marked that it must not be suggested 
that, because the moon came from 
Hawaii, the people of those Islands are 
lunatics, for all the lunacy was carried 
off, and there was left only what is sane. 


a 
A Right or a Charity 


IF socialism should ever be established 
as a practical reality, the peculiar mental 
operations of some Deep Thinkers who 
are now opposing it will have contrib- 
uted something to the result. The lec- 
tures of Mr. Mallock were a pretty fair 
offset to the defeat of municipal owner- 
ship and Mayor Dunne in Chicago, but 
as a socialistic missionary Mr. Mallock 
isan amateur in comparison with what 
the Hon. Jacob W. Mack might be if he 
were to devote himself seriously to the 
business. 

Mr. Mack, we may explain to those 
who may not know about it, is chairman 
of the Committee on Education of the 
City Club of New York City, and he 
“has a concern,” as our Quaker brethren 
would phrase it, about the proposition to 
provide eyeglasses for school children 
whose eyesight is defective. He ac- 
knowledges that a serious evil exists, 
and admits that the Board of Education 
ought to see to it that defects of sight 
and hearing, adenoid growths and other 
physical troubles» that interfere with 
mental growth are, as far as possible, 
cured before children suffering from 
them are put thru the school machinery. 
“But it is an entirely different matter,” 
Mr. Mack protests, “to alleviate any of 
these conditions at the expense of the 
municipality. This smacks of socialism, 
of a paternalism which is threatening to 
creep into our political system, and 
which should be strenuously opposed.” 

Of course there is only one way in 
which the Board of Education can pro- 
vide eyeglasses, surgery, and so on, for . 
children whose parents are unable to pay 
for such things if the municipality may 
not be called on to pay the bill. Pri- 
vate charity. must be appealed to, and 
Mr. Mack accepts the alternative. He 
says: 

“Let it be made known that there are so 
many children who need eyeglasses and whose 
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parents are unable to furnish them (others 
should be compelled to), and I have no doubt 
that the needed eyeglasses will be provided 
promptly, without difficulty, and without call- 
ing upon the public treasury.” 

A more clean-cut presentation of the 
chief reasons why socialism appeals to 
multitudes of the poor has never, so far 
as we know, been put into print, and 
probably nothing was further from Mr. 
Mack’s thought and intention. In our 
modern complicated social system case 
after case arises where, in the interest 
of the whole community and at the de- 
mand of common humanity, a choice 
must be made between creating for the 
poor a right which they shall share with 
others on terms of perfect equality with 
others, or making them objects of pri- 
vate charity and thereby marking them 
off from others in a way that - brings 
home to them their dependence and hu- 
miliation. American commonwealths 
from the beginning of our history have 
taken the ground that education must 
be regarded as a right and not as a char- 
ity. In England a large proportion of 
the well to do and cultivated class still 
believes that education should be pro- 
vided for the poor as a charity, and 
backs up its belief with the same argu- 
ment that Mr. Mack applies to the eye- 
glass question. Education at the ex- 
pense of the general public would 
“smack of socialism” and a “dangerous 
paternalism.” 

We do not care at the present time 
to discuss the question whether, all 
things considered, it would be more just 
or more expedient or more paternalistic 
or more socialistic to saddle the eyeglass 
bill upon the public treasury than to 
leave it to private charity: We are 
merely calling attention, as we have 
said, to the mental operations of those 
who make use of Mr. Mack’s argument, 
and upon the impulse which they un- 
doubtedly give to the socialistic move- 
ment, while curiously imagining that they 
are sweeping it back with their brooms. 
Such thinking reveals the fact that a 
large class of educated men still thinks 
of the poor as constituting what the 
Englishman calls “the lower orders,” 
and still deludes itself with the notion 
that “the lower orders” accept their “sta- 
tion in life” as proper and providential, 
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and as carrying with it a semi-religious 
obligation to be grateful for charity and 
never bother their poor heads about 
such things as rights. $e 

It just happens, however, as.a mere 
matter of fact, that “lower orders” of 
this description have disappeared from 
the population of the United States, and 
that practically all the people now living 
here who have the misfortune to be poor 
would prefer not to be compelled to 
accept private charity. We strongly ad- 
vise the gentlemen who are afraid of so- 
cialism to open their intellects to this 
proposition and to reflect upon it with 
such sapience as they can bring to bear. 


2 
** Undesirable Citizens”’ 


THEY say—those that try to explain 
President Roosevelt’s popularity—that 
he is a most astute politician and knows 
how to cater to the public feeling. He 
may be very shrewd as a politician, able 
to beat them all, just as the women 
teachers who went up to Albany to get 
their salaries made equal to the men’s, 
proved vastly better lobbyists, on their 
first attempt, than the professionals. Pos- 
sibly they succeeded because, without 
any evasion or crookedness, they went 
right at their point, and that is the way 
that Mr. Roosevelt does. But politician 
as he is, he seems to be perfectly free to 
say and do things that are likely to anger 
a large number of his supporters. His 
action on the Brownsville case has es- 
tranged the bulk of the Northern negro 
vote and may very well turn some States 
over to the Democrats at the next Presi- 
dential election, while the Southern ne- 
groes, so far as they can control the dele- 
gations, are likely to be captured for 
Foraker, or any one else that will only 
punish President Roosevelt. The Presi- 
dent thought he was right and he went 
ahead, and apparently did not care if it 
turned every negro vote against him or 
his candidate. 

Another case is his letter to the Italian 
novelist, Fogazzaso, praising his famous 
story and asking him to visit the United 
States. But that novel has been put on 
the Index, and the letter will offend the 
Catholics who so swelled the vote which 
elected him. The accepted politics 
would have kept him silent, 
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Equally impolitic—as politics goes— 
was his frank expression that Harriman 
and Debs and Moyer and Haywood are 
“undesirable citizens.” Without any re- 
gard to its effect on votes the President 
exasperatéS Mr. Harriman and his very 
wealthy co-trustees—men who could put 
into a campaign against him those five 
million dollars which a Senator said, 
after the champagne, would be spent to 
defeat any Presidential candidate who 
would represent his views as to the re- 
straint of railroad and other rich misde- 
meanants. And with Harriman he 
classed certain labor leaders who have 
no small following, calling them by 
name, and thus making them intensely 
angry and vindictive. When they pro- 
tested, preparing to send a delegation to 
deal with him, he replied in one of those 
hard-hitting, caustic letters which he 
knows so well how to write, and which 
made them angrier, if possible, than be- 
fore.. Not one of their followers would 
vote again for him or his man; but the 
President does not seem to care a rap 
what they say or do. It is fine; it is 
right; lie said just the hot truth; but it 
was not what other politicians would 
call good politics, for it drives off a con- 
siderable class of votes. 

Yet, after all, is not frank, plain, 
straight-out, hard-hitting action what 
the people like? Do they not think they 
see in it the square deal of honesty? 
Even if he makes a mistake, as perhaps 
he did in the Brownsville case, do they 
not like the man who has positive convic- 
tions, and sticks to ’em. Is it not really 
high politics, which is, on the whole, 
better than low politics? 

And who are “undesirable citizens”? 
Have we not here a little lesson for the 
people? We have been taught, largely 
by such philosophers as: Dennis Kearney, 
who died last week in California, that 
they are the empty-handed immigrants 
from other lands, European and Asiatic, 
who come here to get a living by hard 
work. We have been told that their hon- 
est toil impoverishes us, and that, if they 
are yellow, or especially if they have a 
sure job engaged, they must be shut out 
by those whose fathers came a few years 
earlier. And ‘the Dennises and Debses 
have talked so threateningly that Con- 
gress has obeyed and our laws are drawn 
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up chiefly to exclude such “undesirable” 
immigrants. We have quite too many 
citizens, native and adopted, born here 
or who came in under our laws, who are 
much more undesirable; and President 
Roosevelt has told us who they are. 
They are those who plot murder to en- 
force the decrees of their juntas, the 
murder of men who will not join their 
agreements, and the murder of judges 
and governors who execute the laws. 
They are the sort of men who now are 
threatening the court which is trying the 
men charged with the assassination of 
Governor Steunenberg, and who are get- 
ting up monster processions to intimidate 
and defy the execution of law. There 
are few more undesirable citizens. These 
are enemies of honest labor, organized or 
unorganized. 

No less undesirable citizens, and no 
less dangerous. are the Harrimans of 
robber finance. The President has made 
Harriman the example of a class. It 
must not be thought that Harriman is 
alone in the nefarious proceedings which 
have made his name notorious. He was 
not the only director who had a vote in 
the Union Pacific board, nor are the 
Harriman railroads the only sources of 
private spoliation. The terrible ex- 
posures made by Governor Hughes in 
the insurance investigation have aston- 
ished and shocked the country, and 
drove out of office those who had 
been regarded as past masters of 
high finance. If there are any in the 
country, these are “undesirable citizens.” 
They are the men who give point and 
color to the tirades against thrift and 
wealth. They are the tyrants of busi- 
ness, like those other tyrants of labor, 
and it is their crimes that provoke and 
encourage the lawlessness of Debs, 
Moyer and Haywood. 


& 


The Red Flag or the Blue 
Ribbon 


Tue vulnerable point of the Russian 


Government is its finance. The Czar 
shows no inclination to confirm the news- 
paper rumors by resigning, and if he did 
there are plenty of grand dukes ready to 
step into his shoes. The Cossacks are 
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as willing as ever to shoot or be shot at. 
There is no lack of office seekers not- 
withstanding the high premiums charged 
by the insurance companies on members 
of the bureaucracy. But the amount of 
money to be wrung from the people by 
taxation is limited, and foreign finan- 
ciers are wary of advancing more money 
unless the Duma approves of the loan. 
With a heavy war debt to pay, with a 
constant drain upon the treasury for 
maintaining the semblance of order and 
ferreting out nests of revolutionists, with 
a large part of the country devastated by 
famine, and with commerce and manu- 
facture crippled .by strikes and hard 
times, the Russian Government would 
be practically bankrupt if it were not for 
one branch of the revenue which has 
brought in increasing instead of decreas- 
ing returns—that is, the tax on alcoholic 
spirits. 

Marie Antoinette showed a psycholog- 
ical insight for which she has never re- 
ceived credit when she asked of those 
who told her that the peasants had no 
bread, “Why don’t they eat cake, then?” 
That is just what the Russian people are 
doing now. Deprived of the necessities 
of life, they have taken to its luxuries. 
Thrown out of work, they devote them- 
selves to play. Travelers tell us that the 
capital was never more gay. The higher 
classes are lavish in expending money 
on balls, theaters and. dinners, and the 


lower classes are imitating them so far, 


as their means permit or farther, by in- 
dulging more than ever in gambling and 
drink. From the latter habit the Gov- 


ernment reaps a double harvest, the in- 
ternal revenue tax on liquor and the re- 
tailer’s profit, for Count Witte, the Till- 
man of Russia, made the sale of vodka 


a Government monopoly. In 1906 the 
vodka shops yielded a net profit of $284,- 
219,000, and the Minister of Finance, in 
presenting the budget to the Duma, esti- 
mated that this year the revenue from 
that source would be $362,500,000. To 
this must be added the revenue from the 
tax on spirits, which in 1906 was $15,- 
407,000. Tobacco also can be classed 
with vodka as a similar not indispensable 
luxury. The tax on this produced $24,- 
339,000 in 1906. Altogether this makes 
nearly a third of the total ordinary rev- 
enue of the Russian Government, which 
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in the same year was $1,013,929,000. 
The first Duma broke with the Govern- 
ment because it demanded that the crown 
domains be given to the people, yet the 
revenue from the lands and forests of 
the State was only $38,392,000,:dess than 
a tenth of that derived from the liquor 
traffic. 
Evidently, then, the Russian people 
have in their own hands a more power- 
ful weapon than assassination, strikes or 
mutiny. In a perfectly peaceful manner 
they can, if they will, throw the Govern- 
ment into bankruptcy and force it to 
grant their terms. When the Czar dis- 
solved the Duma most of the members 
went to Viborg and called upon the 
peasants to revenge them by refusing to 
pay taxes. By this act they put them- 
selves in a revolutionary attitude and 
ruined their political careers and risked 
their lives and fortunes, because it gave 
the Government an excuse to.prosecute 
them in the courts and cut them off from 
the second Duma. By this act they ac- 
complished nothing, for the peasants do 
not pay any direct taxes to amount to 
anything. If instead of their jeu de 
paume oath they had signed the tem- 
perance pledge and called upon the peas- 
ants to do likewise, they might have ac- 
complished something. It is claimed 
that nine-tenths or ninety-nine hun- 
dredths or some such fraction of the 
peasants are in favor of the revolution. 
If so they ought to be willing to drink 
water for a while for the good of the 
cause. It would also cool their blood. 
Probably it would not be necessary 
for them to abstain for more than a 
month or two. A week to show their 
power, as they did in the strikes of- last 
year, might be sufficient, for the mere 
threat of depriving the revenue of some- 
thing like $400,000,000 would produce a 
greater effect upon foreign bondholders 
than the pleadings of revolutionist 
emissaries and the resolutions of Amer- 
ican mass meetings. Let the terrorists 
organize Bands of Hope and lodges of — 
Good Templars jnstead of bunds and 
conspiracies. Let them import and cir- 
culate temperance tracts instead of 
anarchistic literature. Let: them manu- 
facture ginger ale and soda pop instead 
of bombs. So long as the peasants and 
workingmen of Russia refuse to boy- 
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cott the vodka shop, which is their worst 
enemy, both nationally and individually, 
they will not gain the sympathy to 
which the righteousness of their cause 
entitles them. 

We began our revolution that way. 
Our great-grandmothers drank sage tea 
to spite old England. Anybody who has 
tasted it will appreciate their sacrifice. 
And the Indians of Boston threw over- 
board—but we do not wish to encourage 
any violent acts. Still it may not be 
treasonable to suggest that the force of 
personal persuasion which the revolu- 
tionists now exert on the conservatives 
and their recalcitrant comrades could be 
most profitably employed in making them 
teetotalers. It is better that the gutters 
run red with wine than with blood. Rus- 
sia needs a Carrie Nation more than a 
Charlotte Corday. 


s 
A Country Problem 


Tue following letter from a profes- 
sional man is worth space and a reply in 
the columns of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
writer says: 

I am a professional man, with wife and four 
children, and have been reading the articles 
in THe INDEPENDENT with great interest. I 
can arrange my work so as to have two 
months’ continuous vacation in the country or 
its equivalent in periods of two or three days 
scattered thruout the season. My wife and 
children can spend six months of the year in 
the country. Now, what I want to ask you is, 
if I should buy a farm and stock it, say, for 
three thousand dollars; then, after raising all 
the fruits, vegetables, etc., that we would need 
for our tablé, would there be enough left over 
to pay for the keep of a man, to run the gar- 
den and care for the horses with the cow and 
the chickens? I, of course, would be willing to 
give all my time to working on the place 
when I am in the country, and my wife would 
help in a small way. I cannot afford to buy a 
country place if I am to lose money on it, but 
if I am to come out even I can afford to do so. 
I have got past the time in my life when 1 
want to spend my vacations in the country 
just killing time and spending money. I will 
get just as much pleasure and value in run- 
ning a farm as in playing golf, and it will be 
a great blessing to the children. Can such a 
thing be done? 

“So much depends,” as the logical 
countryman is likely to say—so much 
depends on a ‘man’s makeup for work, 
as well as upon his executive tact, and 
that of his wife also, that it is not easy 
to give a sure reply to this letter. If you 
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are very raw on managing things, mak- 
ing ends meet, looking out for trifles, 
etc., we shall be afraid to look at your 
ledger at the end of five years. But you 
will be an exceptional wonder if you 


even balance accounts for the first three 


years on a farm. What do you expect 
to raise? One hired man cannot plow 
and sow and reap wheat, oats, corn, 
potatoes and general crops of all sorts, 
at the same time grow small fruits, like 
berries and currants, and attend to the 
cultivation of orchard fruits, besides all 
sorts of marketing. While it is true that 
the grains can be sown the first year, 
you will need five or six years after 
planting trees before you can begin to 
get apples and pears; three years before 
you get plums and ‘cherries, and two to 
three years before you get currants and 
berries. You will get enough for home 
use inside of three years, and if there is 
attention to bushes and trees, fighting all 
sorts of insect pests and fungoids, there 
will be a market surplus of the smaller 
fruits soon after that. This surplus 
ought to be increasing every year, but it 
will involve an increase of work. 

You talk of horses and a cow; you 
had better say orie horse and one cow. 
Unless you are a man of considerable 
means, aS you say you are not, you must 
cut off the flourishes. With a trolley 
near by, and bicycles for all the family, 
you ought to be able to get around fast 
enough and far enough for both pleas- 
ure and beauty. “Chickens” sounds all 
right, and a pig might be added—we 
prefer, however, to double the number 
of chickens; but do you know that 
chickens will eat their heads off with 
ordinary and amateur care? They will 
lay eggs when eggs are 10 cents a dozen, 
and will lay off when eggs go up to 40. 
You have got to learn how to even feed 
chickens in order to get broilers or eggs. 

What vou do want is not what you are 
talking about, but something of this sort ; 
a small place, and not more than twenty 
acres; half of which is immediately put 
to groves and orchards. Better vet, 
make it ten acres and work on the same 
plan. Then get in a good garden of 
small fruits, so planted that the cultiva- 
tion can almost all of it be done with 
horse power. Besides this have a very 
small vegetable garden, in which you 
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grow the very choicest vegetables, buy- 
ing those things which cost a great deal 
of labor to grow. If you cultivate flow- 
ers, let it be the easily worked sorts, and 
those that are entirely hardy, such as 
tropeolums and sweet peas, with a few 
of the choicest roses and phloxes and 
geraniums—these last if you have a dry 
soil and hot summers. A _ shrubbery, 
consisting of the finest native shrubs 
mainly, costs least work and gives most 
satisfaction. What you want in the 
country is to begin at the beginning and 
not in the middle of a big job. If you 
really want more land, cover it with 
woods and more orchards. Keep your 
gardens very small for the first few 
years, and let them grow as your experi- 
menting passes into experience. 

That is you have from ten to twenty, 
or possibly thirty acres; two-thirds of it 
meadow, orchards and groves. One acre 
can be divided between shrubbery and 
tree lawn. One-half acre can be planted 


to small fruits, to flowers and to vegeta- 
bles. To begin with, you may plant even 
less than this, and will get more results 


than if you planted twice as much. Do 
not kill your ideal hired man the first 
year. These fellows are more often 
spoiled, not by hard work, but by too 
many kinds of work. It makes them 
dizzy. Your tree planting is mostly on 
paper as yet, and only. slowly to be trans- 
ferred to the land. You do a little each 
year. Your children must be trained up 
to lend a hand in every direction. There 
are plenty of bright lads that can be 
adopted into a family and trained up to 
usefulness. (It may cost you more hard 
thinking than your garden crops. ) 

Now with a modest beginning and 
economic plans you are sure of a coun- 
try home. Those who undertake much 
more than this at the outset generally find 
. out that they have undertaken too much. 
It is easy to become the slave of a horse 
and tied up to a cow. Plan for fun as 
well as work. Your groves will not net 
cash until they bear nuts or give you 
timber, yet they will be very soon grand 
to lie down in. A beech grove is the 
healthiest spot under the blue sky. The 
therapeutic value of some trees is not 
thoroly apprehended. 

Take into account what nature offers. 
Is there a brook? Let it do what it can 
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to give you companionship, friendship 
and rest ; but use the water in your barn- 
yard or to run labor-saving machinery. 
You must learn how to do these things 
and be patient to learn and do a little at 
a time. Get a few hobbies. Waste a lit- 
tle on them; but by and by make them 
tell. Learn how: to let* some things 
alone; for instance, such crops as your 
neighbors are making money with. Grow 
nearly all that you eat, but there will be 
some things that it will not. pay. to grow. 
All this while you will remember that 
you have not only a man to run the 
place, but you have got to run the man. 
It would be a good deal better if you had 
a place near the city, where you could go 
every night and go back to your city 
work in the morning. 

When you locate there are three or 
four things to look out for, and the hor- 
ticultural editor is inclined to place re- 
tirement first. What you want is to get 
away from folk. You need to make ac- 
quaintance with trees and plants, birds 
and bugs and bees. In these days there 
are no outlaw sections; nor outposts 
even. We are all linked together with 
rural free mail delivery, rural telephones 
and trolleys; you can hardly escape these 
if you try. Your second point of di- 
vergence from the city is to get beautiful 
landscape, which you can always see and 
enjov. Build your house not to shut this 
out, but to let it in. When you come to 
estimate some of these points you will 
find that you can do what your letter 
says you cannot do; that is, afford to 
live in the country, even at considerable 
loss, financially. We have tried to answer 
your letter so frankly that you will not 
be misled into a plan of farming by 
proxy. Do not undertake to patronize 
agriculture ; but undertake just what you 
can do and no more. 


as 


In his letter of October 8th, 
1906, to Congressman Sher- 
man, the President  re- 
marked that Mr. Harriman’s reported 
boast of his ability to buy legislatures, 
Congress and the judiciafy disclosed “a 
deep - seated corruption” which made a 
man “uttering such sentiments at least 
2s undesirable a citizen as Debs, or 
Moyer, or Haywood.” Twé6é of these 


The Moyer 
Incident 
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men were then in jail awaiting trial upon 
a charge of murder, and there was room 
for doubt as to their guilt. They could 
reasonably ask that no prejudice inst 
them should be excited by the public ut- 
terances of a President whose opinions 
have so much weight with a great ma- 
jority of the American people. It seemed 
to us that the President might with pro- 
priety admit that he had spoken hastily 
in a letter not necessarily intended for 
publication. It is quite clear, however, 
that he had no thought of affecting the 
decision in the cases of Moyer and Hay- 
wood, or of “influencing the course of 
justice” in the proceedings against them. 
This cannot be said truthfully of the nu- 
merous labor organizations which have 
made such a noise about the arrest and 
imprisonment of the two men. The 
President’s severe criticism of them in 
his vigorous letter to Mr. Jaxon is well- 
deserved and just. It will be a blunder 
for labor unions to denounce this letter 
and to express disapproval of it by mass 
meetings and parades. 


r st 


Secretary Taft is not talk- 


The Yale 


Conpecation ing politics just yet—he 


lets his brother do it; but 
he talks freely on any other topic. Thus 
he attended a Yale Club dinner last Sat- 
urday night in Cincinnati, and talked 
only Yale. He happened to hit .on 
trustee meetings, and he is a new trustee. 
He told them that Yale is not sectarian, 
even altho by charter a certain number 
of the trustees must be Congregational 
ministers, and some people have im- 
agined that if Yale ever has a slow streak 
it is the fault of these clerical mem- 
bers. But Mr. Taft said: 

“I was very much enlightened on this point 
at the last meeting of the corporation by a 
discussion with reference to the theological 
school at Yale—a discussion naturally carried 
on by the clerical members—and I was grati- 
fied to find the broad, tolerant view which 
was taken by all the clerical members of the 
corporation with reference to the liberal in- 
struction that should be given to those seek- 
ing a theological education at Yale. My 
father when on the corporation had said to 
me that if ever, became a member I would 
find that the clerical members of the corpora- 
tion were the most liberal ones, and I think 
the discussion to which I have referred fully 
vindicated his judgment.” 
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Objecting to Of course there are and 
Po Ay i will be those who object 

to the proposed union of 
the three Churches. That is to be ex- 
pected, but ought not to frighten any one. 
Of all objections the last and least is that 
union will increase the number of de- 
nominations, because a few will hold out. 
But those remnants don’t count, hardly 
for temporary mischief. In The Con- 
gregationalist, Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Connecticut, answers as follows the 
question what would be the effect if the 
action of the General Council of the 
United Churches in Chicago should be 
ratified : 

“1. It will work no change in the existing 
creeds or standards of faith of any denomina- 
tion or any church in any denomination. It 
establishes no new standard of dogmatic 


theology. : 
“2. It will disturb no vested interests in 


property. 

“3. It will so unite the forces of those de- 

nominations in common Christian service that 
there can be confidently expected both a great 
gain in efficiency and .a great saving of ex- 
pense.” 
If so, there can be no valid objection to 
the union; and Judge Baldwin has been 
a potent and conservative factor in all 
the negotiations for union thus far, and 
few men are as well qualified to express 
a judgment as is he. 


a 


In public as well as pri- 
General Botha vate affairs a generous, 

liberal policy pays better 
than a timid and suspicious one. 
most admirable example is in the liberty 
of self-government given by Great Bri- 
tain to the Transvaal, as a result of 
which General Botha, a principal Boer 
leader in the South African War, is now 
Prime Minister, and is visiting London 
with the Prime Ministers of other colo- 
nies, and is received with the warmest 
expressions of regard. Yet the self- 
government given to the States with 
which Great Britain was at war was 
bitterly opposed, and it required courage 
and faith for the Liberal Government 
to trust the people with whom it was so 
lately in conflict. General Botha ex- 
pressed the gratitude of his people in a 
brief address in reply to the Minister of 
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War, at a dinner given to the Prime 
Ministers. He said: 

“The manly, courageous confidence shown 
by the British in the people of the Transvaal 
is the best seed ever sown in South Africa. 
We will prove by our acts that we are worthy 
of this confidence. Our Government is as 
jealous of the honor of the British flag as any 
other colony of the Empire. The message 
from the Transvaal-is that she wants to 
strengthen the bonds of co-operation and love 
and unity of the Empire.” 

It is with a people as with individuals ; 
giving them trust makes them trust- 
worthy. This is a lesson which the Con- 
servative governments of England have 
never been able to learn in their treat- 
ment of Ireland. They have engen- 
dered nothing but hatred. Gladstone’s 
proposal to trust Ireland with a local 
parliament the Conservatives would not 
allow. Now this Liberal Government 
is determined to trust the Irish people, 
and only in that way can the long feud 
come to an end, a feud which involves 
the good will of the United States and 
of Australia, as well as of Ireland itself. 


& 


In a statement recently issued, the 
Railroad Commission of New York 
directs attention to a remarkable increase 
in the number of broken rails on the 
roads in this State. For the three 
months ending with March 31 the num- 
ber reported was 3,014, against only 826 
on the same roads in the corresponding 
months of 1906, and 1,331 in the first 
quarter of 1905. On the New York 
Central the number this year was 1,244, 
against only 288 a year ago. It is point- 
ed out that a majority of the defective 
rails found since January I were manu- 
factured within the last three years. 
Prominent manufacturers have been 
moved by these figures to assert that no 
better rails have ever been made than 
those recently produced in American 
mills. This is not a convincing answer, 
nor can the figures be blotted out by the 
remark, heard in some quarters, that the 
roads seek by such statistics to force the 
manufacturers to produce rails by the 
open-hearth method rather than by the 
Bessemer process. Official reports of 
this character should cause thoro investi- 
gation. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


English is fast becoming a world lan- 
guage. An illustration is given in Egypt 
by a visitor to the Christian Brothers’ 
school work. He was told that they had 
been asked to open a school at Khartim, 
but could not do it for lack of teachers. 
When he asked why not employ some of 
the Christian Brothers expelled from 
France, the answer was that “French- 
men are of no use. The Arabs are mad 
to learn English and will have only 
English-speaking teachers.” The official 
returns show 3,233 candidates last year 
to teach in primary schools. It is op- 
tional for them to be examined in either 
English or French, and 3,063 chose Eng- 
lish and only 171 French. A Catholic 
writer, in the London Tablet, from whom 
we gather these facts, says that the 
American mission schools (United Pres- 
byterian) are “excellent and ubiquitous,” 
“apparently supplied with unlimited 
funds,” and “certainly doing a great 
work for civilization.” “Every drago- 
man and donkey boy I met in Upper 
Egypt told me he had learned English at 
one of these American mission schools.” 

ed 

We had the other day an illustration 
in a court in this city of mob violence 
protected and approved, such as might 
be expected only in Hoodlumton. An 
Irish play was on the stage, and ten 
Irishmen attended it for the purpose of 
violence. They hurled rotten eggs and 
other disagreeable things and made a 
noisy disturbance until they were arrest- 
ed; but the judge dismissed the charge 
on the ground that the play was “inde- 
cent,” “vulgar” and “shocking in the ex- 
treme,” and a performance such as no 
Irishman would sit still and witness. 
Then why did they witness it? They 
went there for the very purpose. They 
could have kept away. Their act was 
in principle just the same as any mob 
law or lynch law. 


Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Philadelphia. 
has given a million dollars to Dr. Wash- 
ington, of Tuskegee, and Dr. Frissell, of 
Hampton, as trustees, but it is stated that 
‘the income of the fund will be used, not 
for these two schools, but for the smaller 
rural schools, such as are carried on by 
the graduates of Hampton and Tuske- 
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gee. It is an admirable and useful gift. 
Without in the least disparaging its 
value, may we suggest to the next large 
donor that, while much has been given 
for the lower education of the negroes, 
and the Southern States are giving al- 
most exclusively to that, the higher insti- 
tutions, which try to give what will make 
educated leaders, have been much neg- 
lected. Teachers of really competent 
character have to be supplied chiefly by 
those so-called colleges, which are even 
yet below full college rank, but which 
are the best that the South possesses, and 
which are supported by Northern benev- 
olence. It is these that do the most 
good and are most in need. 


& 


Mr. Taft is not able to assure the 
Porto Ricans that they shall have citizen- 
ship. They ask for it, they have a moral 
right to it; but he says “there are diffi- 
culties in securing the passage of such a 
law thru Congress.” That is true, and 
it is a severe indictment of Congress. 
Congress is unwilling to give free en- 
trarice of Philippine products into the 
United States, from fear that our sugar 
and tobacco producers may suffer an in- 
finitesimal loss. We are not even en- 
riched by such selfishness. There is 
neither altruism nor profit.in our course. 
We do not wonder that Secretary Taft is 
annoyed at the repeated requests, of the 
‘ Porto Ricans for citizenship. He can 
only tell them that the President has 
asked Congress to give it; and he adds 
that they have most of the advantage 
without the name. But they want the 
name, as do we; and they have the right 
to ask what will later assure admission 
as a Territory within the United States. 


& 


It has been said that there would 
never be another meeting of the United 
Confederate Veterans, as the men are 
getting old and feeble, and the meeting 
has degenerated into a general jollifica- 
tion in which the veterans had only a 
second part. But there is a chance for 
it, as orders have been announced that 
the girlsjwill not be invited. Every 
local body of Veterans has been allowed 


to send one or more “sponsors,” or * 


“maids of honor,” and they have filled 
the hotels and streets, and it has been a 
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great time for these smart young girls 
and their admirers, to the neglect of the 
old, frayed soldiers. The only way to 
give the old men a chance for glory and 
memory is to close the matrimonial 
market. ee 


There is a plenty of money to be given 
for good causes—never more—if one 
goes aright for it. The last appeal is 
from the New York City Federation of 
Churches, which wants an endowment of 
a million dollars. This Federation has 
done admirable work in showing what a 
religious census ought to be, and it has 
thus strengthened not a few churches. 
It proposes to carry on its work by fif- 
teen helpers on fellowships, giving them 
a year’s work on the religious problems 
of a great city. There are no better busi- 
ness men in the city than Harvey E. 
Fisk, banker; President E. R. L. Gould, 
of the Thirty-fourth Street Bank, and 
ex-Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, who 
make the appeal. 

s&s 


Why should not Belgium want a re- 
public? It is not strange that the people 
should be dissatisfied with the sort of 
king they have, whose character has not 
been impeccable, who has quarreled with 
his family, who has disgusted the world 
with his rule of the Kongo Free State, 
and who has now provoked his citizens 
by withdrawing from the Chamber of 
Deputies a bill after it had been adopted. — 
The Liberal and the Socialist members 
haye protested against this infringement, 
and, ata meeting of the Workmen’s 
party, speeches were made favoring such 
a republic as exists in France. It may 
come. 

S] 


“Imperial unity, coupled with and 
based on local autonomy,” is what Pre- 
mier Laurier tells the Home Government 
that Canada and the other colonies want. 
Triie’; then why not allow as much to 
Ireland? Indeed, a bill to establish an 
Irish Council is to be introduced in Par- 
liament next week, and an Irish Council 
will be a sort of Parliament. Now, here 
are the Polish members of the Russian 
Duma asking for such autonomy as Fin- 
land has. That is not a bad way to initi- 
ate reforms for the whole Empire. 




















BROADWAY FACADE. SIDE ELEVATION, CHAMBERS STREET. 


The Chemical National Bank and Its New Building 


Tue, Chemical National Bank, one of ing institutions, has just yielded to the 
the oldest and most conservative bank- modern custom of providing banks with 
new banking houses. The 


_ Chemical’s new building is 

rt sagt perhaps the finest of its kind 
ne in the United States. It is 

located on the site of the 
bank’s old quarters, No. 270 
Broadway, where it has done 
business since 1849. Before 
that the bank was at 216 
Broadway, where it began 
business in 1824. The bank 
was an outgrowth of the New 
York Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, which came 
into incorporated existence in 
1823 for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing drugs and chemi- 
cals. Granite, with Pavon- 
azzo, Chippelino, and _ white- 
veined statuary marbles quar- 
ried in Italy, enter largely 
into the building structure, 
the fittings of which are in 
bronze. “The whole has an 
exceedingly simple, but very 
rich, finish. For many. years 
the Chemical had ‘larger. de- 
posits than any other bank in 
the United States. Its stock 
is today the highest priced 
of all bank stocks in this 

















GENERAL VIEW OF BANKING ROOM. 





FINANCIAL 


country. The original capital of 
the bank was $300,000, which was 
increased only last January’ to 
$3,000,000. The bank’s present sur- 
plus fund is $5,000,000, and it has undi- 
vided profits of $364,710.59. The bank’s 
gross assets, according to its most re- 
cent statement, are $38,568,256.85. Wil- 
liam H. Porter is president of the bank, 
J. B. Martindale vice - president, and 
Francis Halpin cashier. The directors, 
in addition to the president and vice- 
president, are Frederic W. Stevens, W. 
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strictly legitimate banking business. 
Many Boston banks have been merged 
into the Shawmut Bank, including: 


The Boston National Bank, The Eagle Na- 
tional Bank, The Columbian National Bank, 
The National Bank of North America, The 
National Revere Bank, The North National 
Bank, The Market National Bank, The Har- 
vard National Bank, The National Bank of 
the Commonwealth, The Second National 
Bank, and The National Exchange Bank. 

The officers of the Shawmut are: James B. 
Stearns, president; Francis B. Sears, Harold 
Burdock, Abram T. Collier, vice-presidents; 
and Frank Barbour, cashier. 





THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK OF BOSTON. 


Emlen Roosevelt, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George G. DeWitt and Robert Walton 
Goelet. 

& 


....The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, which until 1898 did business 
under the name of The Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank, formally opened its new 
building in Boston on the 1st of April. 
A picture of the building, which has 
many interesting and very attractive 
architectural features, is printed on this 
page. The bank has a capital of 
$3,500,000, a surplus fund of $4,000,000 
and undivided profits of -$618,372.93, 
which gives the bank ample resources 
with which to do a conservative and 


....John C. Winston, the head of the 
publishing house of John C. Winston 
Company, has been elected president of 
the People’s Trust Company, of Phila- 


delphia, whose authorized capital is 


$750,000. 


....The Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany has published an instructive pam- 
phlet concerning the devolution of real 
and personal property, transfer taxes on 
the property of decedents, and the ad- 
ministration of estates. 


....In 1905, a recent Census bulletin 
says, there were 104 petroleum refineries 
in this country. They were capitalized 
at $136,280,000, and the value of their 
output was $175,005.000. 





Insurance 


The Constituency of the New 
Board of Trustees of the 
Mutual Life 


THE newly elected Mutual Life board 
of trustees met last week and re-elected 
Charles A. Peabody president and 
Emory McClintock vice-president of the 
company. The board of trustees, as the 
result of the election just decided, is 
composed as follows, viz.: 


John W. Auchincloss, New York, merchant; 
trustee of company since 1885. George F. 
Baker, New York, president First National 
Bank of New York, trustee since 1879. Hugo 
Baring, New York, banker; recently elected 
trustee. Charles S. Brown, New York; re- 
cently elected trustee. Dumont Clarke, Du- 
mont, N. J., president American Exchange 
National Bank of New York; trustee since 
1902. Frederic Cromwell, Bernardsville, N. J., 
formerly treasurer of the company; trustee 


since 1880. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia, 
Pa., president and director Curtis Publishing 
Company, publishers Ladies’. Home Journal 
and Saturday Evening Post, director Mer- 
chants’ National Bank; newly elected. Julien 


T. Davies, New York, counselor at law; 
trustee since 1882. Charles D. Dickey, New 
York, Brown Bros. & Co., bankers; trustee 
since 1896. William P. Dixon, New York, 
counselor at law; trustee since 1884. H. 
Rieman Duval, New York, president Ameri- 
can Beet Sugar Company; recently elected 
trustee. Charles R. Henderson, New York, 
Henderson & Co., bankers; trustee since 1883. 
Augustus D. Juilliard, New York, A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co., dry goods commission; trustee 
since 1888. Major Wm. H. Lambert, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., formerly general agent for Penn- 
sylvahia of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, president of the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction, Philadel- 
phia, 1892-9, director of City Trusts (Girard 
Estate, etc.), director Philadelphia Trust Safe 
Deposit and Insurance Company, Western 
National Bank, member the Union League 
Ciub (director and secretary), the Art Club, 
manager Saving Fund Society of Germantown 
and vicinity; newly elected. Harlow N. 
Higinbotham, Chicago, II.; newly elected. 
James N. Jarvie, Montclair, N. J., Arbuckle 
Bros. Coffee Company; trustee since 1896. 
Charles Lanier, New York, Winslow, Lanier 
& Co., bankers; trustee since 1899. Sir Hiram 
Stevens Maxim, London, England, member of 
well known gun manufacturers, Vickers Son 
& Maxim; newly elected. Emory. McClin- 
tock, Morristown, N. J., vice-president and 
actuary of the company; recently elected 
trustee. George P. Miller, Milwaukee, Wis., 
counselor at law; recently elected trustee. 
Theodore Morford, Newton, N. J., president 
Sussex National Bank of Newton, N. J.; 
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trustee since 1886. Thos. M. Mulry, New 
York, president Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, of New York; recently elected trustee. 
Charles A. Peabody, New York, president of 
the company; recently elected trustee. Emile 
Oscar Phillippi, Paris, France, merchant; 
newly elected; Alfred M. Shook, Nashville, 
Tenn; newly elected. Leroy Springs, Lan- 
caster, S. C., capitalist; recently elected trus- 
tee. George C. Rand, New York, member of 
firm of Hard & Rand, coffee merchants; re- 
cently elected trustee. Louis Stern, New 
York, merchant; recently elected trustee. 
Henry W. Taft, New York, counselor at law; 
recently elected trustee. Benjamin F. Tracy, 
New York, formerly Secretary of the Navy; 
newly elected. Wm. H. Truesdale, Greenwich, 
Conn., president Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad; trustee since 1900. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt, New York; trustee since 1902. 
& 

Cases from St. Petersburg state that 
an unnamed American insurance com- 
pany has sent circulars to the members 
of the Duma in the attempt to interest 
them in life insurance. These circulars 
call attention to the many recent casual- 
ties that have occurred in Russia, and 
mention thirty-one prominent victims of 
the Terrorists during the past three 
years. Among those whose families have 
benefited by means of the insurance prin- 
ciple applied through ‘the circularizing 
company were Minister von Plehve and 
Baron Meydel, whose beneficiaries have 
been paid the amounts of their respective 

licies. 

” e 

SomE of the ways whereby plate glass 
is broken are tabulated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Company as follows, viz. : 
Settling of building, expansion or con- 
traction of frames, defective setting, 
warping of frames, high winds, sleet and 
hail storms, slamming of doors, falling 
of various objects against the glass, in- 
cluding awning fixtures, step ladders, 
etc.; window cleaning casualties, run- 
away horses, reckless automobilists, 
drunken and fighting men, ball playing 
in the street, pistol shots, bean shooters, 
stones thrown by children, stones struck 
by horses’ hoofs, stones snapped from 
under the wheels of traction and other 
speeding cars, snowballing, | malicious 
mischief, careless employees, and the fool 
with his diamond, not to mention a long 
list of other “moving causes.” 
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A PRETTY 
BIT OF SCENERY 


can be enjoyed from this modern 
Suburban Country Seat; 30 acres, a 
homelike residence, only 30 miles out. 


Overlooking 


Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor and 
Ossining. Elegant view of Hudson 
River in distance. 


Estates of 


Walter W. Law, V. Everett Macy, 
James Speyer, H. D. McCord and J. 
V. Cockroft near by, and there are 
many other discerning people who 
have chosen this location for its de- 
sirability, convenience and attractive- 
ness for permanent homes. Price, 
$30,000, 


Cooley @ West, Inc. 


White Plains, N. Y. 











Horner’s 
Furniture 


OMFORT and PLEASURE in the home, 
whether in town, country, or at the 
seashore, will be greatly enhanced by 
selecting your Furniture requirements at our 
establishment. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Special display of White Enameled Bedroom 
Furniture, in suites and single pieces. Also full 
lines in all the light woods and finishes. 
Brass Bedsteads and White Enameled Iron Bed- 
steads in exclusive patterns. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in mahogany. golden oak, weathered oak, cathe- 
dral oak, early English, Flemish, Antwerp. &c., in 
the Colonial, othic, Chippendale and other styles. 
MISSION FURNITURE 
in suites and odd pieces. 


Special exhibit of Mission Clocks and the famed 
Elliott Hall Clocks. 


R. J HORNER & CO. 


Furniture Makers and Importers 


61, 63, 65 West 23d Street 
NEW YORK 














representing the height 

perfection in silver- 

plate, combining exquisite 
beauty of design 

quality that vias a bears 

the trade mark of the famous 


“1847 


ROGERS BROS.’ 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


For three score years this trade 
mark has stood for the best in sil ver- 


plate that money could procure. 


184 ROGERS BROS, Knives are made with 
ollow handles with round bolster and blades 
of finest crucible steel. Forks, spoons, etc., 
can be had to match and sets completed at 
any time. Sold by leading dealers. 

for Catalogue “* og = ye 
selection. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(international Silver Co., Successor.) 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ILLUSTRATION 6HOWS 
AVON, VINTAGE, PRISCILLA BERKSHIRE AND 
LOTUS PATTERNS 
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TheVarnish that lasts longest. 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 





STEAMER “HENDRICK HUDSON” 


The pfogress of our national commerce is probably 
more emphatically marked the construction of this 
85" steamer than by any other event of a like nature. 
Ip to last year her sister steamers, the “New York,” 
“Albany” and “Mary Powell” held easily the world’s rec- 
ord for boats of their class, but the increased nopularity 
of the Hudson Day Service, and the anxiety of the Day 
Line to be not only abreast of, but ahead of the times, 
has resulted in the placing in commission of this steamer. 

The “Hendrick Hudson” was built at Newburgh, by the 
Marvel Company,. under ccntract with the 5 k A 
Fletcher Company of New York, who built her engines, 
and under designs from Frank E. Kirby. Her principal 
dimensions are: Length, 400 feet; breadth over all, 82 
feet; depth of hold, 14 feet 4 inches, and a. draft of 7 
feet 6 inches. Her oropelling machinery is what is 
known as the three-cylinder compound direct acting en- 
gine, and her power is applied through side wheels 
with feathering buckets, and steam is supplied from 
eight boilers. 

Steel has been used in her construction to such an ex- 
tent that her hull, her bulkheads (seven in all), her 
engine and boiler enclosures, her kitchen and ventilators, 
her stanchions; girders and deck beams, and, in fact, the 
whole framework of the boat is like a great steel building. 

Her scheme of decoration, ventilation and sanitation, 
is as artistic and scientific as modern methods can: pro- 
duce, and at the same time, her. general layout for 
tical and comfortable operation is) the evolution of the 
long number of years in which the Day Line has been 
conducting the passenger business. 

A detailed account of this steamer would be a long 
story, but some of the salient features are as follows: 
She carries the largest passenger license ever issued, 
namely, for 5,000 people; on her trial trip she made the 
fastest record through the water of any inland passenger 
ship in this country, namely, 23.1 miles per hour. er 
shafts are under the main d Her mural paintings 
represent prominent features of the Hudson, which may 
not be well seen from the steamer; her equipment far 
exceeds the requirements of the Government Inspection 
Laws. Where wood is used, it is hard wood, and in finish 
probably has no equal in marine work. 





NEW PASSENGER SERVICE TO BAWAII 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, which 
operates ‘a freight service between Atlantic and _ Pacific 

oast ports, via Tehuantepec National Railway, Mexico, 
has recently purchased the steamship “Maine” to carry 

ssengers between San Francisco and the Hawaiian 
Sande. The steamer is being entirely overhauled and 
refitted and her name will be changed to “Virginian.” It 
is expected that she will go into commission before the 
end of the present year. 


RAYMOND @ CoO.’S JUBILEE 

For many years the Raymond Building, at the corner 
of Fulton and Nassau streets, has nm a familiar land- 
mark. ‘The clothing firm of A. Raymond & Co., which 
occupies the building, celebrated on Wednesday, May rst, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the busi- 
ness on this corner. e firm has the best wishes of its 
bost of friends for long continued prosperity, 





REMOVAL OF THE AMERICAN REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY 

The rapidly increasing business of the American Real 
Estate Company has necessitated the removal of its offices 
from the Dun Building, 290 Broadway, to the Night and 
tay Bank Building, at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fourth street. The new building is one of the fines! 
and most up-to-date of the recently erected office build- 
ings. It is located in the heart of the uptown business 
section and is convenient of access from all parts of the 
5 The offices of the American Real Estate Company 
will occupy the entire fifth floor of the building. 


ATTRACTIVE EUROPEAN TOURS 

Some unusually attractive European tours are an- 
nounced by Georze E. Marsters, 298 Washington Street, 
Boston. The itineraries include the Dublin Exposition, 
London, Paris, Switzerland, the Rhine, and numerous 

ints of interest on the Continent and in the British 
sles. For the convenience of patrons in this vicinity Mr. 
Marsters has an office at 31 West Thirtieth Street, New 
York, where full rarticulars can be had. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Exch. Ntl. Bank semi-annual 5 
per cent., payable May Ist, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co, com- 
mon, $3.00 per share, payable June Ist, 1907. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Co., coupons from 
Consolidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, pay- 
able May Ist, 1907. 

Nassau Bank, semi-annual 4 per cent., pay- 
able May Ist, 1907. 

U. S. Leather Co., Coupons of Debenture 
Bonds, payable on and after May Ist. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
- OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 














January ist, 1907 
Cs: Per APSE RS ea, Fer $29,138,062 19 
LIABILITIES 26,318,347 00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiwure law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. @ Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in. the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and 
exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration. @ It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts. 
CHICKERING & SONS,807 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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Estey Orcan ComMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Reed and Pipe Organs 





BOSTON: - 
NEW YORK; - 
PHILADELPHIA: 
ATLANTA: - 
ST. LOUIS: - 





BRANCHES: 


No. 120 Boylston Street 
No. 97 Fifth Avenue 

No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No, 99 Peachtree Street 
No, 1116 Olive Street 


FACTORIES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








THE ADVANTAGE OF THE CAR EQUIPPED WITH 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 
IS NO MYTH! - 


Imbued with the Spirit of Speed by tremendous resiliency ; given phenom- 
enal endurance and aan yd by extreme toughness of material; made 
subject to perfect control by scientific construction and design, these tires 
travel faster. farther, fairer, with vastly less wear and tear than any 
other make of tires in the world. 

THREE TYPES Pennsylvania 
Pennsvivania Racing Pennsylvania Non-Skid Wrapped Tread 
With flat, corrugated A durable, economi- Designed for lighter 
tread—for all cars.— cal, non-slipping tire cars, but also made 
A great, fast touring —for very rough ser- inthe larger sizes for 
tire, vice. hard use. 

See that Pennsylvania Clincher Tires are specified for your new car, 
NEw wene—204) Beendway Wrue tor our Tire Booklet 
Cn1caGO—1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—615 8. Broad Street PENNSYLVANIA 
ATLANTA, Ga.—l 4 or Street 
ATLANTA, Ga.—108N. Pr RUBBER COMPANY 

UFFALO—717 Main Street General Sales Agent, Jeannette, Pa. 


OIT—237 Jefferson Roeser B, MCMULLEN, Chicago, Ill. 
, ©, Pos a “4 
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“ To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos. is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. Inthe fifty-five years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 85,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 


If you are in real earnest toobtain a 
truly high-class instrument atan ex- 
tremely moderate price, do not fail 
to write to-day for our ot 
Upright styles and New Short . 


Emerson Piano Company 
107 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Strict adherence to the art ideal has won for the Steinway 
Piano its present international status as the World Standard. 

Like a bulwark, the House of Steinway stands opposed 
to every tendency to vulgarize the piano by commercial and 
mechanical methods. With all the genius and skill at its 
command it strives to elevate piano art by making the 
Steinway the finest instrument known to musical science. 

Musicians and artists have learned for over half a century 
to look to Steinway for piano-progress—and have never 
been disappointed. The perfect Concert Grand Piano, the 
ideal Miniature Grand, and the recent marvelous develop- 
ment of the upright, the Vertegrand at $500, are a// 
Steinways, and each the standard of its kind. 

Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway 
ealer at New York prices, with cost of transportation added. 


Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, “The Triumph of 
the Vertegrand,” sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall 
107 and 109 East 14th St., New York 


VERTEGRAND PRICE $600 


aera 
st SEES A 
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| REAL ESTATE| 








Hane pee noc BAY—NEAR NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Fine summer house, great view of Sound, good neighbors. 
rully furnished. Nine rooms, large verandas, near rail 
apd trolley. Price, $3, 
;Many other places for sale and 
. 3 CHAPPELL. New: London, Conn. 





Altitude same as Bethle 


Norfolk, Connecticut. }: m, White Mountains. 


hm scenery. Your hours from New York. Farms and vil- 
ate, bee for sale. Furnished houses ‘to ia 
JOSEPH N. CO ; 


SAGAMORE HILL 


TQ LET—Summer Cottages, Sagamore Hill, Nantasket 
Beach Reservation. All new, well furnished. Particulars 
422 Old South Building. 
SWITHIN & MERRILL, Boston. 
FOR SALE. Detached 


ANDOVER, MASS. frame house with corner 


lot. 13 rooms and attic, including 7 rg 9 Al) im- 
provements; new furnace; open fireplaces. good o.der 
= vn =! ee fy ~ to aehoole, churches, 

minutes to depot. ress E. B. Ht TCHIN 
SON, 1 Gerden St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Do You Want a Village 
or Country Home? 


From $500 to $25,000; if so, please write —. what 
you want and I am sure I can suit you, as I 
in the Real Estate business in this town over 33 gammy 
and gh ge" a large 3 x select T BORNE know place 
nm. M, , 
GREENFIELD, MASS. "rea 48 














BERKSHIRE HILLS REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE AND TO RENT 


Village property in all towns in Southern Berkshire; de- 
o— ee = — up at = —_ a de- 
a stoc! ‘arms. or rticulars address 

FULLER & TAYLOR, Real Bstate, Greet Barrington, Mass. 


For Sale—Osterville, Mass. 


A desirable summer estate. House of eighteen rooms 
about four acres of land, situated on high land, and 
commanding attractive views of West Bay and the ocean 
beyond. Fine sailing and bathing on West Bay. The 
house is a plar ned ond well Rene ae 
piazza commands western view ater supplie win 

a — pplied by 


J. F. CARRET, Osterville, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER MASS: 


SEA SHORE ESTATES 
FOR SALE OR TO LET 


TELL. ME WHAT YOU WANT 


M.J.MEAGHER 
KEEP IN THE FRONT OF DEVELOPMENT 


If you wish to oa en piny Wadee 
in advance of a ~ me 2 oe 











address United states aie _R- Trust ad sow, . 
City, Mo. 








U. S. AGRICULTURAL REPORT 


for 1906 ag ah st the safest and most table of all 
business is scientific farming, beside heal — of be- 
ing out in the open, which cen be illustrated in a 1,200- 
acre farm 58 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


having returned handsome ann incomes for 50 ae, 

sta agenda ek fain WC the low eit SF Hv 

old age, @ ‘or a quic a ce per 
ssctading oli stock, Bovis. t0 . 


GEO. H. MILLER, 380 Lumber Exchasge. 


FARMS IN NEW JERSEY 
SALE AND RENT 
CATALOGUE FREE 
PAUL F. WILLIAMS,- - New Brunswick, N. J. 








NEAR Duke’s estate, Somerville, nine acre Farm, 
house, seven rooms; barn, chicken house; good water; fruit; 
must sell to close estate; $3,500; best roads in State. 

JOHN H. RYDER, 28 Academy 8t., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Any kind of farm — om pont; nae stock farms; beautiful 


try homes; 
= i iMus TRIMMER, 152 N 152 North ‘A: ‘Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


SUBURBAN 
Thirty minutes from City Hall, New York. Attractive 
houses, all improvements. For rent and for sale. Write me 


IRVING DORLAND, Arlington, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Exceptional , Doperenie, First-class 
residence, fully furnished. Modern i yy Con- 
venient to Depot. Express service to New York. Price, 
$7,500. ia ess H. L. Bowdoin, 26 Cherry Street, Rah- 
way, s 


IN THE HEART OF THE BERKSHIRES 


Two furnished houses to rent. Four hours from New 
York. Ten minutes’ wait from station. Pleasant sur 














ndings. Lawn end rden. One at $150, the other 
$250, for the seasen. ‘Address or call, Owner, T79 Broad 
way. 





ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cotta 
, Paul Smith's, Lake Placid, or rt of the Adiron- 
Lake, Pa 8, lh oe om . 


: Real 
or > a eoerers. 


in the Catskills and on the Hudson 


Farms and Summer Homes For Sale and To Rent 
We have all kinds of properties and some great values. 
Send for circular. PATRIE & FLINT, Catskill, N. Y. 


COTTAGE on Lake ae 


For sale or to rent for season. 












tephouse filled; 165 .— frontage 
le, near land two 
bargain, G. H. pet tat ST aaa a 





ISLAN DD Wistisaren. Sees 


267 acres. Ideal property in appearance, pouring HY 
climate, and future increased Sons only few hours 
from. Tacoma and Seattle. Enough in cultivation’{ 10 
make comfortable home. House almost new. 

Hag, in, opltiveted aren, peeeeny oon A al 
able. Best markets. Fit for fruit, poultry, Sot. 
mame, Caek, cenerte of ‘Reckth and planets, cr 
, Box 183, Buffalo, N. 


LONG ISLAND property ror | SALE 
cP WORE EIR IS WS8'* 
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YONKERS.—For sele, fine corner Lot; river view; terms 
Pie THOS. STEPHENSON, Hornell, N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE, CITY OR FARM LOANS 


Any place in 
Address E. D. MORGAN, Columbus, Obio 





Lake place for sale, $2,250. For 


MAINE family or boys’ camp. Six build- 


ings. Write for map and photos. C. Hoac, Haverford, Pa. 


FURNISHED SEA 
SHORE COTTAGES 


At Watch Hill, R. I., and near- 
by Beaches. Four hours from 
New York, two from Boston. 


FOR RENT o SALE 


For full particulars, photographs and descriptions, write 


FRANK W. COY, Real Estate, Westerly, R. I. 


1,000 VERMONT FARMS 


INVESTMENT OR SUMMER HOME 
- Best Values in the U. S. 


Partial farm catalogue and nice map of Vermont, 10¢, 


REYNOLDS REAL ESTATE CO., Burlington, Vt. 
MARYLAND, VIRGINIA FARMS. 


Magnificent Colonial Estates, finest in the South. Cata 
logue. SOULES CO., Washington, D. C. 


SALMON AND TROUT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE 
Four hundred acres land, half-mile river frontage. 
good fishing, convenient to railway line and large town. Ad- 
dress A. D. MacKENDRIOCK, Campbellton, N. B. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA- 


TIONAL BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, April 23, 1907. 
the rd of Directors of this Ban 
Rattatck Sus: deslaea per 
stock was a ya 
proximo, holders of record at close of 
April 23, 1907. EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE ATCHISON, TOP eeePAne SANTA FE RAILWAY 


























rd of 
. 18) on the 
of THREE DOLLARS ($3. 
1, 1907, out of surplus net 
MON Stock as registered 


r 
clock P. M. on May 
at ten o’clock A. M. on 


Dividend cheques will be mailed to holders of COM- 
MON Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NASSAU BANK 
New York, April 24th, 1007. 
108th CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
A semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. was 
this day declared, out of the earnings of the last six 
months, payable, free of tax, on and after May ist, 1907. 
To stockholders of record April 30th, 1907. 
* EDWARD EARL, Cashier. 
THE MINNEAPOLIS AND 8ST. LOUIS R.R. CO. 


Coupons due May ist, 1907, from Consolidated Mortgage 
five per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on 
‘after that date upou presentation at the office of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 


The Coupons of the Debenture Bonds of this Com- 
pany, due May ist, 1907, will be paid on and after that 
date at the National Park Bank, New York. 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


tHe LIVERPOOL 
ann LONDON 
avo GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFTOR, No, 46 WILLIAM STREET 




















Hitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


lusures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Lurope and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 
- has insured property to the value 

0 $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 


224,197,211 06 
127,760,071 08 


81,310,840 00 

a 735744440 00 

Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 09 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

19,469,981 85 


amounts to 
On December. 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


CHARLES E. t 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 














JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
_IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Perfect Water Service ) 


Everywhere 


No matter how far he may be from a natural 
or artificial water supply—no matter where you are 
located, or whether the climate is hot or cold, you 
will find the Kewanee System efficient and reliable 
in every way. 

The tank, made of heavy steel plates, is generally placed in the basement 
or buried in the ground. It does not disfigure the landscape, cannot fall or 
blow over, is protected from extremes of heat and cold, and gives you water 
of uniform temperature the year around. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


is a complete water service, as practical for the extensive villa as for the modest cottage. 
It also makes possible a perfect water service where the city supply is impure or unstable. 
The Kewanee System has revolutionized the possibilities of private water supply. 


Our 64-page Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 shows the Kewanee System of Water supply 
applied to farms, country and city residences, public buildings, hospitals, country clubs, 
apartment houses, sky scrapers, manufacturing plants, villages and small cities. If 
you will tell us your water supply problems, we will send it to you free of cost, 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Illinois. 


\N 3 New York | Chicago 
PERFECTION IN HOME BUILDING 




































This house is 
unique in being 
| FIRE-PROOF 
| WEATHE R- 
PROOF, VER- 
MIN-PROOF 
WARM IN 
WINTER, 
COOL IN 
SUMMER. | 






"A HAWORTH CONCRETE BUNGALUW. 


This is a picture of one of the new houses They are different. Worth investigating, if 
designed for wise (not wealthy) le at only out of curiosity—how a man with a good 
Haworth, N. J., near the Haworth Club Golf character, plus an income of. $2,500 or upward, 
Course and 40 minutes from uptown New York can buy a new, ready-made home, or have one 
on the West Shore Railroad. This house is built for him ‘to suit, all on terms more fair 
unique in being fire-proof, weather-proof,.ver- and generous than are commonly. offered. If 
min-proof, warm in winter, cool in summer. interested a little bit, write for more informa- 
New Houses at Haworth (like the place itself) tion to : 
have one particular distinguishing quality. 


THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, S. E. Cor. Beekman St., at Park Row, New York 
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* * 


as you have never 
seen it before and 
as youcannot see 


it in any other way 





BLP WLEISRE<<C. GENE ANS 
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~ THROTTLE AND SPARK 


som jOL LEVERS 
SIMMS-BOSCH SPARKING MECHANISM ' LARGE BRAKING 
MAGNETO } cxtosce = ee SURFACE 

. H : 

. ‘ 








“THE AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BaHIND iv” 


SIMPLICITY verses - MULTIPLICITY 


Compare the’ simplicity and strength of the Studebaker Chassis 
with thé complicated devices of other high powered cars. Then you 
will’ understand why’ you never-hear the owner of a Studebaker car 
complaining about his repair ‘bills. 





1. Spark control mechanism protected by an aluminum 6. Oiler, mechanically actuated. Located over the 
hood. Can be moma ¢ almost instantly. exhaust * pipe om warmed in cold weather by the 
2. Less than two feet of — required to furnish cur- exhaus 
rent for make-and-break spark —only wiring on the 7. Throttle me spark control levers both placed con- 
car, Low tension—no short circuiting troubles. veniently upon the steering wheel. 
3. Low tension —Simms-Bosch magneto. 8. Large brake surface, metal to metal contact, placed 
4. Short circuit push button, The An ine can be in- on both rear wheels. 
stantly stopped by pressi utton with the 9. Instead of being bolted to front axle in the usual 
toe. (Not shown on this hota) method. the springs are held by forked steel drop 
5. a viel escape aly vents at each end, Psa aD) abt ah 
to the wheels, and greatly assist in keeping down arge dust is supported by r straps 
the dus and is easily detached. 





The Studebaker 30-35 H. P. Model H Touring Car, with full 
equipmient, cost $4,000 and-is worth every. cent of the price. Send 
for our complete ‘new. catalog of gasoline and electric cars. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Branches Belling Agents : 
NEW YORK OFTY, Studebaker Bibs. Co. of Néw York | BALTIMORE. i, Auto iotor See ge Co. 
CHICAGO, ILA, Studebaker Bros. Mtg: Go. .- | «BOSTON, Ma - Prentiss Gar and 3 BaDoly Co. 
ae Crna se ieeteeetee merase: cutie | GURVELEND.“O¥ Getcral-etomobig ‘Sg 

. PHILADELPHIA, Pan eee & 

PORTLAND, ORE., Studebaker Bros. Co., -Northwest URG js. 
SEATTLE, WASH., Studebaker Bros. Co., Northwest ROCHESTER, N. Y x - Hart 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah SAVANNAH, GA., , ee & Wroten. 
DENVER, COL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. Raa LOUIS, ‘MO., Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
DALLAS, TEX., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. LEDO, ©., Kirk Bros, Automobile Co. 
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Fortune favors the Drave,- but 


it takes a lively 
- catch the d 


net of less 
mrs 


Brightorus a the leds. 


An uncomfortable 

“man can’t hustle 

and the man who 

values comfort wears 

Brighton Flat Clasp 
Garters. - The proof 

of the garter is in the 
wearing, and Brightons are 
worn—over two million pairs 
every year. How about you? 


Brighton Flat Clasp 

Garters are the 

only garters with the 

patented flat clasp. 

The web is pure silk. 

All metal parts of nickel- 

g* Plated brass. All moder 

¥" dealers sel] them or we will 
mail a pair postpaid for 25 cents. 


Makers of Pioneer Suspenders 





Help the Horse 


No article is more useful 
about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Puta little on 
the spindles before you ‘ ‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other se. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
wdered mica which reduces 
riction. Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 








—_ 


We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., cmoxco:* ii: 











a 


a 


The man of all men who swears 


by the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


is the man who has tried to get 
the same service out of some other 
machine. 

A man may know the Remington 
or he may know some other type- 
writer,, but the man who really 
knows typewriters is the man who 
knows the difference between the 
Remington and others. 

Remington genomes Company 


(Incorporai 
New York and Everywhere 
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Union Trust Company of NewY ork| 


announces completion of the 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
of the 


UNION TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
No. 425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 


BOXES FOR SAFEKEEPING OF SECURITIES, 
STORAGE OF VALUABLES AND SILVERWARE 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 








Bills of Exchange 

Cable Transfers 

Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
International Cheques 


Collections 

Certificates of Deposits 
BROWN BROTHERS @ CO. 
59 Wall Street, New York 


Sa oe 
(ae a 
— 


John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
in Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries. 














Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Traasters. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Scribe, Paris 











LAIDLAW & CO. 


BANKERS 
14 Wall Street, New York 


Issue letters of credit available in all parts 
of the world. 
Sell telegraphic exchange on Pacific Coast 
and Hawaii. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonds for 
Investment and on Margin. 

















J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 


21 Broad St. New York 
Issue Letters of Credit to Travelers, Pay- 
able in Any Part of the World Draw 
Bills of Exchange and Make Telegraphic 
Trarisfers of Money on Enrope and Cali- 
fornia. 

BUY AND SELL 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








~ Gnitey States Trust Company of New Pork 


45-41 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,500,000 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, <page DEPOSITARY OF 
COURT MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests iatheg, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. , 


EDWARD W. SHELDON, 
President. 
HENRY E. 2 Secretary. 


D. WILLIS 5 ta 
Vice-President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
2d Vice-President 


HARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


SAMUEL SLOAN 

D. WILLIS JA 

a CROSBY BROWN, 
BAYARD guna 


CHARLES 8 > 
FRANK LYMAN 


TRUSTEES 
OHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LLER GEO 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN 


HN J. 
JOHN &, KENNEDY, 
D. 0. MILLS, 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, 

LYMAN J. oAce, 
PAYNE W 'Y, 

JO PH EDWARD W. SHELDON, 

CHAUNOCBY KEEP, 

GEORGE L. RIVES. 


RGE F. VIETOR, 
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$8,000,000 


WESTERN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


Two Year 5% Notes 


Coupon or Registered 
DATED MAY 1, 1907 


_ Secured by $12,000,000 Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Collateral Trust 5% Bonds of 1937 


Price 97'4 and Interest 


Particulars on Appli ation 


BARING & CO., 
New York. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
Boston. 


F. S. MOSELEY & CO., 
Boston and New York. 











BISHOP & CO. 
ch peegatoiet yg Health 


HONOLULU, HAWATIAN IS. 
Capital, $800,000.00 


General Banking and Exchange Business. Commercial 
Credits, Gireular Letters of Credit for Travelers avail- We: 
able in all parts of the World. Nate 


Drafts and paegranbie. Transfers of Money on the 


United States, E China, Japan, Philippine Islands 


and Australia 4 +4 
Collections promptly made and remitted for at the most in San Diego 


favorable rates. 


Savings Bank Department—Interest on deposits, 444% Cc a l ifo rn q a 


| Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The The future of this rapidly 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS ci. growing city is assured 


ee eo Splendid opportunity for 
6: GUARANTEED INTEREST Conservative Investments 


easy Ideal Homes 


| issued semi-annually. 


Assets - - + $1,650,000.00 


| 
| Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date J A & J Cc Ri 
This Company is engaged in the safest and most | . rs . * 1Cce@ 
| profitable business known, the c. uirement of New | 


k Real Estat It ba: dl ality 1 ly th 
oamee monner as the Astor ‘aad oth other Serpe ro and 1418 D Str eet 


from $10, te $10,000, a ceepted, ape oR eg ~ roe A 
ora 

: “Golanwaes | Bank R_eferences 
_REW YORE REALTY OWNERS CO.» 489 Fifth Avenue, New Yor, | 














from date of receipt. i! or write for 
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The Middlesex Banking Company 


EXAMINED BY STATE COM aSeD Ee 
investors. Send for information. 


5 cent. Debentures Pirst 
ad years’ Ties without 


u R 
oss or aang to 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236,500 
sold during over thirty 








BEAVER NATIONAL BANK 
BEAVER AND PEARL STREETS. 
GEORGE M. COFFIN, President. 
8. H. VANDERGRIFT. T. P. WELSH, 
J. V. LOUGHLIN, Ase't Cashier. 
ACCOUNTS OF MER‘ INDIVIDUALS z 
AND BANKS SOLI 


Chicago Union Traction Co, 


CALL FOR DEPOSIT OF STOCK 

The benefits of the new ordinance relating to 
the system of street railways in the north, west, 
and south divisions of the city of Chicago, now 
maintained and operated by the receivers of Chi- 
cago Union Traction Company, passed by the City 
Council of the city of Chicago on February 11, 
1907, are only available through a deposit of stock, 
both preferred and common, of the Chicago Union 
Traction Company as in said ordinance required 
and to the amount therein specified. A plan of 
reorganization is to be formulated, as provided by 
said ordinance, and prompt action on the part of 
the preferred and common stockholders of said 
company is essential to secure proper representa- 
tion and consideration in the preparation and 
adoption of such plan. 

The undersigned, at the request of the holders 
of a large proportion of both preferred and com- 
mon stock of Chicago Union Traction Company, 
have consented to act as a committee on behalf 
of those stockholders who desire to participate in 
such plan of reorganization and who shall make 
the deposit of stock hereinafter referred to. 

ON AND AFTER APRIL 22, 1907, certificates 
of stock of Chicago Union, Traction Company, pre- 
ferred and common, duly endorsed in blank for 
transfer, will be received by Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York. No. 54 Wall Street, Borough 
of Manhattan, New York, as depositary under an 
agreement, copies of which will then be ready for 
delivery at the office of said Trust Company. Suit- 
able certificates -will be issued by said depositary 
in exchange for stock certificates deposited, and 
application to list the certificates so to be issued 
by the depositary will be made to the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The time within which d its will be received 
will expire on May 15, 1907. 

Dated April 1 1907. 


J. N. WALLACE, Chairman ; 


JOHN W. CASTLES, 
ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
H. B. HOLLINS, 

JAMES JOURDAN, 
ALFRED SAITT, 


mmittee. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 
FRED. C. RANDALL, 
Secretary, 54 Wall St,, New York City. 


THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 


located at New York City, in.the State of New York, 
is closing its affairs. All note holders and other credito 
of the association are therefore hereby notified to presen 
the notes and other claims for payment. 
GEORGE W. PANCOAST, Casbier. 
Dated New York, March 26th, 1907. : 
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THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND GREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 
_ The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to ember 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5+447;135-14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure, 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE CO, 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

















National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established in 1850 Operating 44 States 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. 
JAMES B. ESTEE, 2d Vice-Prest. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 
BH. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 
©. B. MOULTON, Actuary. 
F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


Assets - + - $37,511,373.24 
Surplus’ - - 4,224,287.21 
Insurance - - 148,797,787.00 


Sells the Best and Most Modern in Life, Term 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 


et oes ed et et et tT TNO a 














THE INDEPENDENT 








a HOME 


MEORANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies 
Real Estate 
United States Bonds 
State and City Bonds 
Railroad Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 
Railroad Stocks 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 
Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 57 


$20,839,174 33 








LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 497,951 00 
Reserve for Losses 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance, and Other Claims 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, Including Capital 7,408,355 39 


$20,839,174 33 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - - - $10,408,855 80 











ag ag : 


LEVI P. MORTON HENRY F. CORD MEYE 
ORNELIVS N. BLISS LUCIEN C. WARNER, LEVI C. WEI 
OHN H. WASHBURN DUMONT CLARKE, ed H. FLA 
LBRIDGE G. SNOW,” AMES B. VAN WOERT. MANUEL BH. A. RREA. 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, OHN CLAFLIN, SAMUEL D. 


‘ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH A. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUA, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE JIS THE BEST. 
$* All rights secured.”” 





